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Art. 1—ANCIENT AND MODERN ORATORY.* 


‘ By words we govern men’ observed an old statesman in 
a novel written by a famous British Prime Minister, and 
for more than two thousand years history has demon- 
strated the truth of this dictum, particularly where the 
form of government has been democratic and freedom of 
speech permissible. Under such conditions eloquence and 
the talent of verbal exposition have always been essential 
qualifications for a political leader ; in fact they are almost 
a condition of his existence, for, as Pericles said, it is no use 
a man having a policy if he cannot express it. 


In classical times ‘ rhetor,’ or ‘ orator,’ was the correct 
name for a statesman and the art of rhetoric ranked in the 
estimation of the Greeks on the same level as the fine arts ; 
good speeches delivered in the Assembly, before judicial 
tribunals, or on ceremonial occasions were as much admired 
and carefully studied and preserved as good poems or 
sculpture. This assessment of the importance of public 
speaking lasted for about a thousand years from the fifth 
century B.c. till the fall of Rome in the fifth century A.D. 
It produced an elaborate system of training and a large 
volume of literature, which became, in effect, the main 
feature of the education given to the upper and middle 
classes of Greece and Rome. 

The influence of this education persisted in Europe 
throughout the Middle Ages in the teaching of the seven 
liberal arts, the Quadrivium and the Trivium, which 
comprised grammar, logic, and rhetoric. Indeed, up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and in some instances 
later, the formal study of the art of public speaking, based 





* Based on an address delivered to the Classical Association of Ceylon. 
Vol. 291.—No. 597. 
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on an acquaintance with the great classical models, was 
considered to be a valuable part of the equipment of a 
prospective politician. 


There is not much evidence to-day of such study, or of 
any formal training in the art of oratory comparable with 
the care and diligence lavished upon it by the Greeks and 
Romans. And yet the importance of public speaking in 
the conduct of human affairs has certainly not diminished, 
in fact the spread of popular government has increased it. 
But there is now little, if any, specific teaching of the art ; 
and it seems to be readily assumed that the orator is born, 
not made, and that his ‘ native wood-notes wild’ are 
preferable to systematic instruction and practice. 

I do not propose that our methods of education should 
be remodelled on ancient lines, but I shall suggest, by 
means of some observations drawn from the history and 
literature of Greece and Rome, that the precepts and 
practices of classical orators and writers upon oratory are 
still worth the attention of those who aspire to plead in the 
courts of law or to govern their fellow men from Parliament. 


The ancient Greeks regarded Homer as the father of 
oratory, or rhetoric, as they termed it. His influence on 
public speaking in Greece can only be compared with the 
influence of Shakespeare or of the Bible in England, where 
in many cases the pulpit has been the training-ground of 
great speakers. And both Homer and the Bible created 
receptive audiences capable of recognising and admiring 
the source of an orator’s inspiration and diction. 

Barely two centuries have passed since church-going 
was more or less compulsory in English towns and villages ; 
and in those days, on every Sunday in the year, thousands 
of men and women, most of them illiterate, were able to 
delight in the passages read to them from the Hebrew 
scriptures, in a translation which has never been surpassed 
for beauty of style, terseness and simplicity, combined 
with wealth of expression. The Book of Common Prayer 
must also be taken into account. The Greeks were 
equally favoured in the possession of Homer, for they 
were able to hear in all parts of their country recitals 
from two works of consummate genius, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 
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In one important respect the speeches in Homer display 
a feature which is absent from most Greek oratory—they 
are debating speeches. They do not give that impression 
of formal composition and elaborate preparation charac- 
teristic of many later Greek and Roman speeches, an 
impression which some public speakers to-day endeavour, 
not always successfully, to conceal. I shall return to that 
later ; but, meanwhile, I think that a modern orator might 
draw from the foregoing this lesson : 

If his country has had the good fortune to produce 
writers of genius whose works have become classic and are 
understood and loved by the masses, he should steep him- 
self in that literature. For not only will his own style and 
vocabulary reap the benefit, but his audience will compre- 
hend and appreciate the parentage of his language. 


Rhetoric as an art originated in Sicily about the middle 
of the fifth century B.c. Following a revolution, a number 
of civil suits for the recovery of confiscated property were 
instituted and the litigants had recourse to two citizens of 
Syracuse, Corax and his pupil Tisias, for help in prosecuting 
their claims. They produced the first text-books or manuals 
of rhetoric, dealing with the methods to be employed in 
presenting a case in a court of law, though not with the 
law itself. Corax also wrote speeches for his clients to 
learn and deliver in court, thereby illustrating a traditional 
practice which endured during the whole of the history of 
Greek oratory, for it was the custom in Sicily and in Athens 
for the litigant to deliver the speech and not his advocate. 
He was the logographer, the writer of speeches, and logo- 
graphy became a recognised profession for trained speakers 
and teachers of rhetoric. The logographer himself took no 
personal part in the trial. His client was supposed to give 
the impression of being just an ordinary unsophisticated 
person, ignorant of the art of rhetoric and making his own 
case without relying upon dialectical subtleties to improve 
it. The object of the speech prepared for him was to get 
the sympathy of the judge and avoid anything which 
might savour of chicanery or cleverness and arouse sus- 
picion. Accordingly, the best logographers, like Lysias— 
another Sicilian to whom I shall presently refer—em- 
ployed a simple style devoid of novel words or flights of 
poetry or extravagant metaphors or indications of careful 
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preparation. The ideal was to make iw seem that the 
client was a plain, honest man speaking from the depth of 
his heart. 


Whether the judges or juries were always taken in by 
this procedure we cannot be sure ; but we may presume 
that, in those days, sincerity, or at any rate the appearance 
of sincerity, was regarded as playing an extremely impor- 
tant part in the art of persuasion. It certainly plays such 
a part to-day, and has always played it. A contemporary 
said of Robespierre : ‘ That man will go far, he believes 
every word he says.’ But the moment a speaker gives the 
impression that he does not believe what he is saying, his 
ability to persuade is destroyed. However brilliant the 
argument or fascinating the eloquence, we are inclined to 
apply to his speech Gladstone’s rather unfair criticism of 
Disraeli—* Never would I go to him for conviction, but 
for the delight of the ear and the fancy.’ 


The school of rhetoric founded by Corax and developed 
by two other Sicilians—Gorgias and Lysias—had a pro- 
found formative influence upon the oratory of Greece and 
particularly of Athens. But this influence did not make 
itself felt until after the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War, for Pericles, reputed to be the most effective and 
persuasive orator ever produced by Greece, died two years 
before the first appearance of Gorgias in Athens and owed 
nothing to the Sicilian school. We are told by a contem- 
porary poet that ‘ A power of persuasion rested on his lips 

. . alone, among the speakers, he always left his sting in 
those that heard him.’ 

It is a long way from Pericles to Sir Winston Churchill, 
but there are resemblances between them, and a com- 
parison of some of Churchill’s great war speeches with the 
speeches of Pericles at the time of the Peloponnesian War 
might not be unrewarding. It is also possible to discover 
resemblances, not quite so flattering, between Pericles’ 
successor, Cleon, and David Lloyd George. Here is a 
chance for a modern Plutarch to write another series of 
* Parallel Lives.’ 


Gorgias was a member of the embassy which came to 
Athens in 427 B.c. to invite the Athenians to help his 
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native city, Leontini, against Syracuse. His speech made 
a great sensation and set the tone for rhetoric in Athens for 
the next thirty years. 

The forensic type of speaking suitable for the law courts 
did not appeal to him—it was too simple. His speciality 
was the composition of discourses to be delivered on great 
occasions, eulogies of important personages, real or 
mythical, funeral orations, and so forth. His eloquence 
was what the French call ‘ éloquence d’apparat ’ or, to use 
Aristotle’s term ‘ epideictic ’—the sphere of rhetoric in 
which Gorgias’ great pupil Isocrates excelled. Almost all 
Gorgias’ work has perished, but we know that his style was 
ornamental and flowery. He liked rare and novel words 
and symmetrical sentences which gave the impression of 
metre, and the Athenians coined the word ‘ Gorgiasise ’ to 
describe the new rhetorical figures which he invented. 
Plato criticised Gorgias in the dialogue of that name and 
denied that rhetoric was an art at all. 

The mannerisms of Gorgias, his artificiality, his 
euphuism—‘ misplaced tumidity,’ Longinus called it— 
found imitators for centuries and we can trace from him 
the beginning of what was later on called Asianism, as 
opposed to Atticism, in the teaching and practice of 
rhetoric. Nevertheless, he greatly impressed the Athen- 
ians of his day, for, according to Cicero, to him alone did 
they set up a statue at Delphi, not of gilt but of solid gold. 


It is, however, refreshing to turn to Lysias, his fellow 
townsman and contemporary. Lysias was the son of 
Kephalos, the charming old man who appears at the 
beginning of Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ and came to Athens with 
his father after the Syracusan disaster, to exercise the 
profession of rhetor and logographer. 

He is said to have composed more than four hundred 
speeches ; most of them are lost, but happily we still 
possess a few, of which about fifteen are undoubtedly 
genuine. 

It was in forensic oratory that Lysias was pararnount, 
and those who prefer the Attic style to the Asiatic, find in 
him the best example. The Atticism of Lysias—his 
remarkable simplicity and clearness, the sobriety and 
naturalness of his speeches, their impeccable good taste, 
dignity and moderation—formed a standard of perfection 
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for generations of pleaders before judicial tribunals. More 
than three hundred years after his death he was regarded 
by Brutus and other Roman advocates as the pre-eminent 
Attic orator and superior to Demosthenes ; Cicero, how- 
ever, preferred the latter. 

Lysias became a classic for antiquity in the sphere of 
forensic oratory and remains a classic to-day. It is true 
that we do not conduct our proceedings in his language, 
and neither did the Romans, but their advocates found it 
well worth while to study his speeches. Those that remain 
comprise only a slender volume, and perhaps some of our 
advocates nowadays might read them with profit, if 
necessary in a translation. They would be a salutary 
correction of any tendency to florid expression or the 
employment of tortuous and lengthy periods. 


I have dwelt at some length upon Gorgias and Lysias 
because each of them in different ways had an immense 
influence on the development of rhetoric in Athens. But 
it would take too long to illustrate this development in the 
works of the great orators who succeeded them, e.g. Iso- 
crates and Demosthenes ; the former as the exponent of 
epideictic and the latter of deliberative oratory require and 
deserve separate treatment. 


Before leaving Athens for Rome, I must briefly refer to 
the most important of all ancient books dealing with this 
subject, Aristotle’s ‘ Art of Rhetoric.’ 

Aristotle disagrees with Plato and considers rhetoric to 
be a genuine art, the counterpart of dialectic. The first 
two sections of his ‘ Rhetoric’ deal mainly with methods 
of proof, but the third section, which is more relevant to 
this article, discusses in particular style and the arrange- 
ment suitable to the three-fold classification of rhetoric, 
of which he was the originator—the deliberative, the 
forensic, and the ceremonial or epideictic. 

Of style generally, Aristotle says that it is not sufficient 
to know what we ought to say—we must know how to say 
it; and in that connection he declares delivery to be of 
the greatest importance. We should study the particular 
tone of voice for each emotion and the rhythm suitable for 
each subject ; for delivery, he says, has the same effect as 
acting. 
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He lays particular stress on perspicuity, and on ‘ the 
appropriate,’ and, for that reason, he deprecates the poetic 
diction of Gorgias. A sentence or two of what Aristotle 
says on style is worth quoting : ‘ Style to be good must be 
clear, as is proved by the fact that speech which fails to 
convey a plain meaning will fail to do just what a speech 
has to do. It must also be appropriate, avoiding both 
meanness and undue elevation. Poetical language is 
certainly free from meanness, but it is not appropriate to 
prose.’ 

He insists on naturalness. That which is natural per- 
suades, but the artificial does not, for men become sus- 
picious of those whom they think to be laying a trap for 
them. 


The deliberative style should, in Aristotle’s opinion, 
take the form of a rough sketch. ‘ The greater the crowd,’ 
he says, ‘ the further off is their point of view,’ meaning 
that the speaker should try to produce the effect of a 
finished work seen at a distance by a large number of 
spectators. This does not apply to forensic oratory, 


where the style should be more careful, because the audience 
can take in at a glance what belongs to the subject and there 
. is less opportunity for rhetorical devices. 
He goes on to discuss the use of metaphor and simile, 
and advises against an excess of epithets. If used, not as 
a seasoning but as a regular dish, they make the speech 
frigid. ‘The adjective,’ said a great French writer, ‘ is 
the enemy of the substantive.’ And of written speeches 
Aristotle tells us that ‘they should be easy to read and 
easy to utter, which is the same thing.’ That is worth 
remembering, if one has to write a speech. He treats the 
arrangement of a speech in detail and describes the various 
parts—exordium, narrative, proof, and epilogue. In a 
forensic speech, the exordium gives a sample of the subject, 
so that the court may know beforehand what it is all 
about, and their minds will not be kept in suspense. In 
deliberative oratory, which he considers to be more noble 
and difficult, for the rather curious reason that it has to do 
with the future while forensic has to do with the past, the 
audience is aware of the general subject and the exordium 
is not so necessary. 

The epilogue, we are told, is the place for a summary 
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statement of the proofs and the conclusion should be a 
peroration, not an oration. For instance : ‘ I have spoken ; 
you have heard; you know the facts; now give your 
decision.’ Aristotle took that example from Lysias. 


The domination of Greece by Alexander the Great 
and his successors put an end to political oratory in 
Athens. In fact, the Alexandrian period saw the virtual 
eclipse of rhetoric which did not reappear until some two 
centuries later when Rome came upon the scene. But 
note should be taken of a rhetorician who lived in the 
middle of the third century B.c., Hegesias of Magnesia. 
He is reputed to be the founder of the Asiatic School of 
rhetoric, which I have already mentioned, and the vogue 
of pretentious sentimentality, false brilliance, and bad 
taste, which he made popular, gravely damaged not only 
rhetoric but literature. 

Happily a reaction set in two centuries later, and a 
Greek writer in the last days of the Roman Republic 
observes, ‘I believe that the great revolution (the return 
to the best Attic teachers and models) was caused and 


originated by Rome.’ So to Rome I will turn. 


One of the most important achievements of ancient 
Rome was the development of a legal system which has 
left an indelible mark on Western law. The advocates’ 
profession attracted the best brains and Cicero’s treatises 
on oratory, and notably the ‘De Oratore,’ show the 
immense importance attached to formal training in that 
art. 

But it is clear that Greece remained the source of 
inspiration and instruction. Latin literature was based on 
Greek models and the study of oratory on Greek tradition ; 
most of the teachers were Greek. 

Efforts were made from time to time to drive them out 
and to found a Roman school, for there was nationalism in 
those days, as there is now. Cato the Censor was a pro- 
tagonist of this movement, and strove to prevent Greek 
influence from expanding. He fought a hopeless battle, 
but the echoes of it were heard for generations, and two 
hundred and fifty years later we find Juvenal satirising the 
Roman ladies for preferring Greek terms of endearment to 
Latin. 
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Yet without the knowledge of Greek and Greek litera- 
ture, the legacy of Rome to the Western world would have 
been far less abundant, and I do not think that Horace 
greatly exaggerated the influence of Greece upon Roman 
philosophy, oratory and education when he wrote the well- 
known lines : 


‘Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.’ 


The enormous attention given in Rome to the art of 
oratory makes us wonder why so few speeches, apart from 
those of Cicero, have come down to us. One reason may 
be that the formal composition of written speeches was 
less usual than in Greece, for the Greek practice of preparing 
a speech for the client to deliver was not followed in Rome, 
where the advocate, as in modern times, generally pleaded 
the case. Fortunately, however, we possess about sixty of 
Cicero’s speeches and can obtain from them and his other 
works a comprehensive account of the theory and practice 
of Roman oratory. 

In an early chapter of the ‘ De Oratore,’ Cicero de- 
scribes the nature of the task that confronts the student. 
It is extremely exacting, and if any young barrister to-day 
was informed that the level of accomplishment prescribed 
in the ‘ De Oratore’ was expected of him, he would probably 
adopt another profession. 

But Cicero approached, as near as any man we know of, 
to the standard of excellence which he recommended. 
His memory was phenomenal, and to his great natural 
gifts he added that ingredient of genius, an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, for not a day passed, he tells us, without 
his taking some exercise in oratory. 


How painstaking he was can be gathered from the 
passages in the ‘ De Oratore’ dealing with delivery and 
gestures. They are too long to quote, but he considers 
delivery to be a dominating factor in oratory, and teils us 
that Demosthenes assigned to it the first, second and third 
places. And I like the story of the younger Gracchus, 
who when making a speech had a slave standing behind 
him out of sight with a little flute on which he had to blow 
a note to rouse his master when he was getting slack or 
check him from over-straining his voice. There were no 
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microphones in those days, but even now a good, well- 
modulated voice and a clear and deliberate delivery are a 
great asset. Nothing is more irritating than to listen to 
a man mumbling with half-closed lips. ‘ Grais dedit ore 
rotundo Musa loqui,’ wrote Horace. 

The various emotions, Cicero tells us, must be accom- 
panied by gestures conveying the general situation. In 
certain cases, the chest should be thrown out, the hands 
should follow the words and the foot stamped when 
beginning or ending emphatic passages. 

The Latins and Celts employ gestures more freely than 
the Anglo-Saxons, who prefer the advice of one of the 
seven sages, Chilon of Sparta: ‘ Don’t wave your hand 
about ; it is a mark of insanity.’ 

The Welshman, Lloyd George, could almost speak with 


his hands, but the English often seem not to know what to 
do with them. 


From the time of Cicero’s death and the collapse of the 
Republic, there was little scope for political oratory, for, 
as Tacitus says, ‘The Emperor’s discipline tranquilised 
eloquence, as it did everything else.’ But forensic oratory 


survived ; indeed from the number of teachers of rhetoric 
and the amount of literature on the subject, we can infer 
that the Bar was even more attractive and remunerative 
than in the days of Cicero. Roman parents, like modern 
parents, preferred for their children the type of education 
most likely to fit them to earn a livelihood. The teaching 
seems to have consisted largely of compositions and decla- 
mations called ‘Suasorize’ and ‘ Controversize,’ the 
former being dissertations upon stock themes such as ‘ the 
cure is often worse than the disease,’ and the latter mock 
trials of imaginary cases, civil and criminal. They remind 
us of school debating societies. 


The greatest educationist in the history of Rome was 
Quintilian, and his only extant work, ‘ Institutio Oratoria,’ 
is one of the most important books on education that the 
world possesses. It would take too long to discuss its 
contents here, but the standard set by Quintilian was, in 
effect, higher than Cicero’s ; for he lays it down that the 
first essential of the perfect orator is that he should be a 
good man, and he takes as the description of such an orator 
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Cato’s famous definition, ‘ A good man skilled in speaking.’ 
No man, says Quintilian, can be a good orator unless he be 
a good man. 

I am afraid that nowadays we should regard that as 
rather a hard saying, for when people hear a good speech 
they are not inclined to worry too much about the morality 
of the man who delivers it. More marks are awarded for 
his eloquence than for his character. 

Quintilian’s argument is that a bad man must neces- 
sarily be insincere and that insincerity will always betray 
itself ; and, if this is so, then, as I have already mentioned, 
his speech will fail to persuade. But I am not sure that 
it is always so. Hitler was a thoroughly bad man, but it 
cannot be said that he betrayed himself by his insincerity ; 
and his speeches, unfortunately, did not fail to persuade 
those who listened to him. He was one of those instances 
—far too numerous in history—which illustrate a further 
observation of Quintilian that ‘ nothing can be more per- 
nicious than eloquence which serves only to lead men to 
crime.’ 


There is another book, the ‘ golden book’ it has been 
called, written a few years after Quintilian’s ‘ Institutio,’ 
a delightful ‘ Dialogue on Oratory’ by Tacitus. His main 
theme is the decadence of oratory, which he ascribes 
chiefly to the laziness of the young men, the carelessness of 
their parents, the ignorance of their teachers, and the decay 
of the old-fashioned standards of morality. ‘ This deterio- 
ration,’ he says, ‘ began in Rome, has spread throughout 
Italy, and is now affecting the Provinces.’ 

His diagnosis was rather too gloomy, but the fact 
remains that after the first century A.D. little of out- 
standing merit in the achievements of Latin oratory has 
come down to us. ‘ The age of genius had closed,’ wrote 
W. E. H. Lecky, ‘ and the age of pedantry had succeeded 
it.’ Nevertheless, the professional rhetoricians retained 
their prominence. Political oratory, it is true, had no 
longer much practical walue, but the Latin delight in 
verbal expression and the power of words was gratified by 
listening to and imitating the harangues of these professors, 
delivered in the various cities to which, like itinerant 
lecturers, they displayed their talents. Chairs of Rhetoric 
were founded and liberally endowed by Vespasian, Hadrian, 
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and Marcus Aurelius, and their occupants became, to quote 
Lecky again, ‘ in great measure the educators of the time, 
and contributed very largely to form and direct its taste.’ 


Throughout the five centuries of the Roman Empire, 
these schools of rhetoric kept the interest in oratory alive, 
particularly in the Roman Province of Gaul, whose in- 
habitants seemed to have had a particular flair for 
eloquence. Jerome, writing in the middle of the fifth 
century A.D. to the Bishop of Narbonne, commends the 
bishop’s mother for having sent her son to study in Rome. 
* Her idea was,’ says Jerome, ‘ that Roman gravity would 
temper the exuberance and glitter of your Gallic eloquence, 
and in your case act as a bit rather than a spur.’ The 
French nation still retains the reputation for eloquence for 
which their Gallic ancestors were famous. 

I must admit that neither then nor since have the 
British managed to acquire a similar reputation. The 
Romans, it is true, did their best for them ; Agricola estab- 
lished schools in Britain for the sons of chieftains, and 
Juvenal writes, a little sarcastically, I think : 


‘Eloquent Gaul has trained British pleaders, 
And far-off Thule talks of hiring a rhetorician.’ 


There is, however, the excuse that the various invasions 
of Britain which followed upon the withdrawal of the 
Romans were not conducive to the study of rhetoric, and 
it is legitimate to infer from the remarkable gifts of oratory 
still displayed: by some amongst the survivors of the 
British, the people of Wales, that Britain might have been 
no less distinguished than France for the eloquence of her 
speakers if the Romans had not left her. 


But ever since the Renaissance and the revival of 
classical studies, Britain has shared in the rhetorical bent 
which the works of Cicero gave to Western culture, and up 
to the beginning of the twentieth century her great political 
figures owed much of their style and language to the 
literature of Greece and Rome. Unhappily during the 
first quarter of this century, interest in the classics began 
to take a downward path and the quality of political 
oratory is, in my opinion, following in the same direction. 
Little of it will be remembered in the years to come. 
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The heyday of English oratory was at the end of the 
eighteenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and from Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox, the younger 
Pitt, Gladstone, and Disraeli to Rosebery, Asquith, and 
Stanley Baldwin, the influence of the classics endured. 
The pre-eminent qualities of Asquith’s speeches, clarity, 
brevity, and weight—gravitas—were thoroughly classical, 
and it has been well said of him that ‘ he drove a Roman 
road through every subject.’ Lord Baldwin had no pre- 
tensions to being regarded, like Asquith, as a classical 
scholar, but his speeches disclose a great love of good 
literature. His presidential address to the Classical 
Association of England and Wales was a masterpiece of 
inglish. Wherever possible, he preferred to use, and 
perhaps rightly, words of Anglo-Saxon rather than of 
Latin derivation, just as Cato, at any rate until late in his 
life, tried to discourage the use of Greek. In fact, he 
resembled Cato in many ways and, like him, disguised a 
wide knowledge by a somewhat rustic pose. Here is a 
theme for another parallel life. Lord Baldwin was not so 
effective on the platform as in the House of Commons, but 
there he obtained for several years such an ascendancy that 
if a member interrupted him in his speech it seemed almost 
like brawling in church. Lord Baldwin is no longer with 
us, but one belated survivor of the old school still remains, 
Sir Winston Churchill, whose style, I believe, was formed 
by the classics at second-hand, for he was in his youth an 
ardent admirer of the works of Gibbon. Burke’s speeches 
are part of our literature and perhaps Sir Winston’s 
will be. 

But Burke used to speak at very great length and 
would be irksome to a modern Parliament, as indeed he 
was in the House of Commons of his day, for he, in the 
words of Goldsmith : 


‘Too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining.’ 
His nickname in the House was the ‘ Dinner Bell.’ 


Most assemblies possess specimens of that article, 
though few of them are Burkes. 


As regards Fox and Pitt, if the Greeks could contrast 


Gorgias and Lysias, we can contrast those two Englishmen. 
Vol. 291.—WNo. 597. U 
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Burke thought Fox the greatest debater the world had ever 
heard. He did not prepare his speeches, and Hazlitt tells 
us that ‘ Between the impetuous eloquence of Fox and 
Pitt’s ordered strategy, there was all the difference that 
distinguished the Revolutionary levée en masse and the 
tyrant-led mercenaries marching on the French frontier.’ 
‘Mr Pitt,’ said Porson, ‘ conceives his sentences before he 
utters them, Mr Fox throws himself into the middle of his 
and leaves it to God Almighty to get him out again,’ or, as 
Fox himself put it, ‘ Pitt is never at a loss for the word, as 
I am never at a loss for a word.’ It is, however, agreeable 
to lovers of the classics to know that Fox considered the 


study of Euripides to be the best preparation for public 
speaking. ; 


The conflict between the Asiatic and the Attic type 
of oratory which so much interested the ancients is of 
less importance now, for rhetoric and declamation have 
gone out of fashion. The business-like preoccupations 
of a modern Parliament have produced a conversational 
style less appropriate to eloquence and the expression of 
emotion. 

Yet oratory can still be effective, but in place of the 
Asiatic-Attic controversy, the difference now to be con- 
sidered is between the unprepared and the prepared speech. 
My own preference is for the latter, and I am fortified by 
the knowledge that no one in public life has given more 
ample preparation to his speeches than our greatest 
English orator, Sir Winston, though he is extremely 
skilful in concealing it, and knows that, in the words of 
Voltaire, ‘ Il faut cacher l’effort.’ 

Occasionally, as in the case of Charles James Fox, an 
extempore speech may be a masterpiece, but Fox was a 
genius and genius is rare. It is more likely that lack of 
preparation will produce a prolix, ill-balanced discourse, 
burdened it may be with emotion, but not over-burdened 
with argument. We have, all of us, at one time or another, 
heard such productions and have listened to speakers, 
like a certain English politician who before he got up to 
speak did not know what he was going to say, when he 
was up did not know what he was saying, and when he 
sat down did not know what he had said ; or like Joseph 
Hume, of whom it was remarked that he would be an 
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excellent speaker if he would only finish a sentence before 
beginning the next but one after it. 


What are the lessons to be learnt from the classics by 
those who are called upon to speak in public ? They are: 
the advantage of preparation, the need for clearness and 
precision, the value of brevity, which, as Erasmus said, 
‘Does not consist in saying as little as possible, but in 
saying the best that can be said in the shortest way.’ 
Except when it is necessary to unfold and explain a long 
political programme or an intricate bill, or read a paper to 
a learned society, if a man cannot say what he wants to say 
within the space of about twenty minutes, he had better 
not try to say anything at all. 

We can also learn from classical precedents the impor- 
tance of arrangement. The prelude and the epilogue are 
not mere excrescences, they serve to introduce and sum up 
the points which the speaker wishes to make, and, inciden- 
tally, in a speech made before a political assembly or in a 
court of law, the number of points worth making are, in 
most cases, comparatively few. 

The classics teach us to avoid extravagance and 
exaggeration, for the keynote of the best Greek oratory is 
its exemplary temperance. Seldom in the speeches that 
we possess is there a vestige of the verbiage, or the ill- 
digested generalisations, half-truths, and slogans which are 
inflicted upon the public ear to-day. Above all, the 
ancients teach us to be careful and accurate in our use of 
words. Fox said that if he had a son he would make him 
write Latin verses as the best way of learning the meaning 
of words. That, I think, is one of the most important 
things a public speaker can learn, and so far as England is 
concerned, when we consider that about 60 per cent. of 
the words in the English language are of Latin and perhaps 
10 per cent. of Greek origin, ignorance of those tongues 
may account for a good deal of what an American has 
called ‘ The loose expectoration of speech’ that is noticeable 


from time to time in Parliamentary debates and on the 
platform. 


Those who aspire to govern men with words should be 
careful to know the meanings of the words they use. We 
can, therefore, agree with Cicero and Quintilian that the 

u 2 
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prospective orator should be a well educated man, and 
though we can no longer fit into our educational system 
the careful training given to the Greek and Roman speakers 
and advocates, we can still try to cultivate in our speeches 
the simplicity, the harmony, and the perspicuity of the 
great models of antiquity. Thus perhaps we may recover 
something of that balanced proportion and beauty which, 
in the estimation of the Greeks and Romans, elevated 
oratory to the dignity of an art. 
SOULBURY. 





( 301 ) 
Art. 2.—RUSSIA: FROM PAST TO PRESENT. 


So vast a subject can be treated within the limits of an 
article only as a thumbnail sketch. Nevertheless this 
should be possible to a writer with a background of personal 
knowledge and may be useful to readers without it. They 
should, however, be given the means to assess the value of 
the knowledge offered them. 

My first contact, then, with Russia was a visit of some 
weeks I paid to St Petersburg and Moscow in the year 
1912. Ihad got to know a number of Russians in England, 
mostly political exiles or semi-exiles. The best known was 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, the naturalist, who had been a 
page to the Emperor Alexander II and then turned 
successively anarchist and social revolutionary. From 
them I learned a great deal about Russia, mostly of course 
from a more or less revolutionary standpoint. 

Then came the war of 1914 and I got the chance of 
serving in Russia. And in Russia I remained continuously 
from the spring of 1915 to February 1919. During that 
time I travelled over a large part of European Russia 
from Petrograd, as it was then called, to Tiflis in the 
Caucasus, and from Minsk to the Volga—both at the front 
and at the base. I learned to speak Russian fluently, and 
in the course of my work saw Russians of every description 
and both Revolutions at close quarters. 

Incidentally, I got to know very well a man who 
throughout the war posed as a patriot and after the 
Revolution revealed himself as a Bolshevik. He became 
Lenin’s first Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs and 
it was he who started Lenin on the policy of communising 
China, the results of which we see to-day. From his point 
of view, a pretty successful piece of policy making. 

Now in 1918, after the Bolsheviks had been in power 
for some months, all British and French subjects in Russia 
were arrested and flung into prison. I avoided arrest, I 
disappeared and for the next eight months I lived in 
disguise, but able to move about freely. Finally a spy 
got on my tracks and I was arrested. But I escaped— 
from the Cheka headquarters in Petrograd—and after 
being chased for a week up and down the capital succeeded 
in getting to Finland across the frozen gulf of Petrograd 
in the sledge of a Finnish smuggler. 
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So much for personalities. 

By the time I got out of Russia, the Iron Curtain had 
already been dropped. In general the Iron Curtain is 
accused of being the reason why we know so little of what 
passes in Russia and why Russians know even less of what 
passes here. But the Iron Curtain has had another result 
too. Its existence has almost entirely stopped people here 
from knowing what Russia and Russians were like before 
the Bolshevik Revolution and how the Bolsheviks were 
able so easily to conquer the country. Yet if we cannot 
understand that, then we cannot understand Bolshevism, 
or Communism, as it is called now, or realise what it stands 
for. And present Russia is Bolshevik Russia. 

The view propounded here, based, as can be seen, on 
some practical experience of the country and its peoples— 
the word ‘ peoples’ in the plural must be emphasised, for 
it will be referred to again—is simple and it may as well be 
stated at once. Perhaps, owing to considerations of space, 
it is a trifle over-simplified. But in its essence justification 
may be claimed for it. Here it is. 

The Bolsheviks started and continued and continue 
to-day as a set of gangsters who are out for personal power 
and all that goes with it. They have no other policy but 
to keep that power. All the talk about Marxian dialectic 
and Communist theory is mere bluff and propaganda put 
out by men who are supreme specialists in those arts: a 
network of lies and pretence in which many otherwise 
honest folk have been caught, to become the dupes of 
Communist Moscow. 

Absolute power is wielded in Russia of the present day 
by a knot of till recently 13, now about 30, men. 

Outside that circle, and even inside too—thus showing 
that there is an inner, even more powerful oligarchy within 
the Politburo—all Russia has to toe the line laid down by 
the masters. Whoever does not, is liquidated, as millions 
have been, including Trotsky, one of the chief leaders of 
the Revolution, and various others of the original Bol- 
sheviks and once important members of the Politburo— 
the list includes Yagoda, Buharin, Rykov, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, and Orjonikidze—like Stalin a Caucasian and 
Stalin’s lifelong friend.* 





* As to the last named, see Kravchenko: ‘I Chose Freedom,’ p. 240. 
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Now why must we speak of the ‘ peoples’ of Russia ? 
The Emperor, known abroad as the Emperor of Russia, 
was Officially styled ‘Tsar Fserossisky,’ that is, ‘ All- 
Russian Tsar’ or ‘ Cesar,’ from which title comes the 
word ‘ Tsar, ’ that is to say, ‘ Tsar of All the Russias.’ 

The Emperor was Tsar of All the Russias because 
Russia was composed of half a dozen or more peoples who 
had never amalgamated, though in modern times living 
fairly peaceably together, and all speaking Russian as 
well as, most of them, languages of their own. Besides the 
Russians, of whom there were three, or perhaps four, 
distinct branches—Great Russians in the North and 
Centre ; White Russians in the west ; Little Russians, now 
better known as Ukrainians, in the south; and Cossacks 
on the Don and the Kuban Rivers—there were Letts, 
Georgians, Tartars, Armenians, Poles, Jews, Germans in 
the Baltic Provinces—a large colony of them, too, settled 
on the Volga—not to speak of a host of tribes in Asiatic 
Russia and of the Finns, who held themselves very much 
aloof. So when the storm of Bolshevik propaganda struck 
Russia in 1917, there was obviously far less possibility of 
organised resistance to it than there would be in a more 
closely knit and better educated community like our own. 

There is another point to be considered. The peoples 
that composed Russia were held together not by force, nor 
yet so much by economic necessity, as by an idea—the 
idea of God and the Tsar. For members of the Orthodox 
Church, who were in an overwhelming majority among the 
peoples of Russian blood, this was one single idea and not 
two, as might be thought. It was not ‘ belief in God ’ and 
‘allegiance to the Tsar,’ but a single mystical belief in a 
single idea, which to a Russian peasant spelled his father- 
land. On the point of going into battle the Russian soldier 
crossed himself and cried out with all the strength of his 
soul : ‘ Dlya rodiny i dlya Tsarya! Ya paidu i ya umru.’ 
‘For the country and the Tsar! I go and I die.’ So 
when either belief in God or allegiance to the Tsar was 
assaulted and cracked, the whole idea wilted, bent, and 
broke, and there was nothing left to hold Russia together. 

This is what the Bolsheviks were completely successful 
in achieving. But they were much too artful to make a 
frontal attack on the linch-pin of the Russian State, 
weakened though it had become. The Revolution was 
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accomplished by two slogans : ‘Down with the war!’ and 
‘Grab the land! If you don’t, someone else will grab it 
first!’ Under the force of these two mighty phrases, an 
army of twelve million vanished like smoke. 

Now, if the picture of Russia as it really was is to be at 
all intelligible, it is essential to hark back over the centuries 
to the most important factor in Russian history, one that 
is so much a commonplace to Russians that they very 
seldom dwell much upon it ; and thus foreigners may not 
easily, or at all, realise its importance. That factor was 
the Tartar invasion. The Tartar invasion took place early 
in the thirteenth century and, until the end of the fifteenth, 
all central and southern Russia was dominated by the 
Tartars, and their influence was strong over the rest of the 
country. Nor did that influence end when the Tartar 
military power was broken, but socially and mentally lay 
like a dead hand over Russia till Peter the Great’s sweeping 
reforms in the early eighteenth century. The result was 
the same as the result of all similar Asiatic dominations on 
lands prospering under Western civilisation. Western 
civilisation, which before the coming of the Tartars was 
well advanced in Russia, was atrophied. All national, 
social, and intellectual development was frozen. Russia 
was stopped in its tracks for five hundred years. 

Consequently, when at the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
Russia began to come for the first time into real touch with 
the West, from 90 to 99 per cent. of the people in Russia, 
the peasants, were in the condition of peasants in Western 
Europe in the fourteenth century or perhaps earlier. 
Their sluggish apathy—their nearness to the lower animals, 
which is no mere figure of speech—was accentuated by 
Russia’s remoteness from the sea, the most quickening 
influence in the march of civilisation. Until Peter the 
Great opened his famous ‘ eye upon Europe,’ Russia had 
no access to the sea at all, save to the Black Sea, which 
was a lake completely hemmed in by the Turks. 

The peasants did not of course make up quite the whole 
of Russia’s population. Besides a flourishing but unin- 
teresting merchant class in the few sizeable cities and the 
class of officials engaged in administration, there existed a 
small percentage of intellectuals in Russia ; and no one was 
more intellectual, open-minded, and optimistically eager 
than a Russian educated manor woman. But they lacked 
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the acquired training and mental balance that Western 
upper classes had inherited through the centuries, and from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century onwards plunged 
headlong into the intoxicating atmosphere of Western 
progress without having the solid qualities needed for them 
to adapt themselves to it. Only when they saw the disas- 
ters wrought by the Revolution in 1917, 1918, and the 
succeeding years did they comprehend that their hope of 
stampeding Russia from an autocracy with a medieval 
population of from 120 to 150 million into an orderly 
modern parliamentary state was a pipe dream. And then 
it was too late. In the catastrophe that ensued the 
intellectuals of Russia perished, together with almost all 
else that was of moral value in the nation and, in particu- 
lar, its hopes of progress and liberty. 

The Russian intellectual classes were socially and 
intellectually the freest in the world, women included. 
Their ideal was self-expression, and no one bothered about 
what they did, so long as they did not dabble in revolu- 
tionary intrigue. An episode, related as true, illustrates 
this. One day a high police officer, a colonel of police, on 
the track of a suspected revolutionary, cornered the man 
in a small hotel. But then, hey presto, he suddenly found 
evidence that the supposed suspect was not concerned with 
politics at all, but was a lover bent on concealing his affair 
with a married woman. On this, the police officer stole out 
of the hotel, went to the nearest florist’s, came back with a 
large bunch of roses, which he hung on the handle of the 
bedroom door behind which were the pair in question, and 
went on his way rejoicing. Unhappily, not all Russian 
intellectuals were so innocently employed, and thus it was 
that a great part of the nineteenth century in Russia bore 
on it the stamp of revolutionary agitation, sternly re- 
pressed, repression then leading to violence and assassina- 
tion, and so on in an ascending spiral. 

The wickedest and the stupidest thing revolutionaries 
ever did was the assassination of the Emperor Alexander 
II. This enlightened and able monarch, who became 
known as ‘ the Liberator, ’ freed the serfs—till then bound 
to the land as English peasants were before the Black 
Death in 1348—instituted independent law courts, en- 
couraged universities and schools, set on foot a wide system 
of local self-government, and was on the point of declaring 
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a constitution for Russia when he was blown to pieces by a 
bomb thrown by revolutionaries who could not bear the 
idea of any progress coming, so to speak, from upstairs. 
Not unnaturally Alexander I1’s son and successor took the 
view that all progress must lead to the murder of those who 
introduce it, and Russia got no constitution till the 
Liberator’s grandson, Nicholas Il, who was so weak and 
incompetent that neither he nor Russia got any benefit 
from it. 

With these things in mind it should now be easy to 
realise that the picture of Imperial Russia, so often drawn, 
as a downtrodden nation aspiring to freedom and demo- 
cracy, crushed by hated, tyrannical masters, is a figment 
of imaginations—like that of a former Labour Minister who 
ascribed all the present ills of Russia to what he called ‘ the 
barbaric conditions associated with the Tsarist régime.’ 

Those ‘barbaric conditions’ are a myth, or, if one 
prefers, Left-wing propaganda. On the contrary, the 
second half of the nineteenth century in Russia saw a faster 
rate of fundamental progress than any other country in 
Europe. On top of the immense advance resulting from 
Alexander II’s reforms, came the agrarian laws passed by 
Stolypin, Nicholas II’s Prime Minister, assassinated, he 
too, by those who could not bear real reform. 

By these laws the peasants were enabled to buy land 
they tilled from the -ommunes, which up to then were the 
proprietors of it. Communal proprietorship of course led 
to the worst agriculture and the least effort possible, 
because a good farmer might, at the end of one or of three 
years, see the land he had improved taken from him and 
given to another. Once freeholder of a bit of land, the 
peasant had every incentive to better himself and to acquire 
moreland. With greater wealth came greater ambition, so 
that before 1914 a substantial percentage of the agricultural 
land in European Russia was owned by peasant proprietors 
whose children were taught to read, write, and acquire 
technical and even cultural knowledge of all sorts. This 
invaluable class of prosperous, independent peasant far- 
mers were killed off to a man—no one can calculate how 
many—under the derisive name of kulaki, or ‘fists,’ by 
the Bolsheviks, who found in them their most determined 
opponents. Or if not immediately killed, then driven in 
herds to work like slaves in the northern forests or the 
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Siberian mines, and there to perish. What the Bolsheviks 
wanted, and what they did, was to produce chaos, so as on 
it to build despotism. The sense of individual property 
that within twenty years had grown up among a large 
peasant class was an intolerable menace to the Bolsheviks’ 
plan : therefore they destroyed it root and branch. 

Yet more. Side by side with the astounding improve- 
ment in Russia’s land tenure, education, administration 
of justice, and the prosperity and wider aspirations open 
to the peasants since the 1860's, a lively development was 
taking place in Russian industry. The finest cloth in the 
world was made in the mills at Schliisselburg, some of the 
best soap and perfume—the famous ‘ Eau de Cologne russe,’ 
for example—in Moscow, and the rubber factories of St 
Petersburg produced two of the best-known motor tyres of 
the period—the ‘ Treugolnik’ and the ‘ Provodnik ’— 
besides a host of domestic articles like rubber sponges, 
largely exported to England, of a quality not seen anywhere 
else since. The best tinned fish and vegetables in the 
world came from Odessa. Of Russian leather and agri- 
cultural produce it is needless to speak : in the years before 
the 1914 war one-eighth of the entire wheat consumption 
of the British Isles came from the plains of Russia. All 
this most notable progress was swept away by the Bol- 
shevik revolution. 

Two questions must now strike anyone who did not see 
this bit of history with his own eyes, as the present writer 
had the perhaps doubtful privilege of doing. 

First, how in the midst of such rising prosperity and 
enlarged horizons as those just described was it possible 
for a revolution to succeed ? Secondly, why should anyone 
want to make a revolution who had in any degree the 
welfare of the Russian people at heart, when there was 
such promise without a revolution ? 

First then. For a revolution, an armed revolution, to 
succeed in Russia, an unusual combination of circum- 
stances was required. 

The first condition was an unsuccessful war. This 
indeed had been a commonplace among the pre-1914 
revolutionaries, often starry-eyed visionaries capable of 
any devotion and self-sacrifice in a cause they held holy. 
Most of them, as already indicated, were totally apart 
from and often hostile to the extreme Left clique that 
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numbered among its devotees bank- and train-robbers and 
murderers. Like all other revolutionary movements, the 
Russian revolutionary movement, even in its most altruis- 
tic and exalted days, gathered round it criminals quick to 
see the chance of a good haul or a cover afforded by the 
cloak of political progress. 

There had already been one unsuccessful war, the 
Russo-Japanese war, to set the ball well rolling. What 
was needed to finish the job was for Revolution to rob 
Russia of her chance of success in the 1914 war. How 
this was accomplished will be shown in a moment. 

The second condition for a successful revolution was a 
weak and incapable Emperor. During almost the whole 
of the nineteenth century Russia had been ruled in turn by 
four strong men. Whatever the faults of three of them, 
Alexander I, Nicholas I, and Alexander III, they, as well 
as the third in order of time, Alexander II, the Liberator, 
in whom it would be hard to find any serious fault, were 
men of firm character and intensely Russian in the principal 
traits of it. They may not have been loved by all their 
subjects, but they were respected and feared, and often 
they were admired. And the way they ruled suited 
Russia as a whole. 

But in 1894 Alexander IIT was succeeded by his son 
Nicolas II, a man gifted with every domestic virtue as a 
husband and a father, but totally lacking in political 
insight and strength of will to govern. Further, his wife, 
a Princess of Hesse, besides suffering from almost deranged 
nerves, brought with her the terrible legacy of heemophilia, 
which their only son inherited and of which he would almost 
certainly have died young, had he not, together with both 
his parents and his four sisters, been massacred by the 
Bolsheviks. 

The third condition was the existence of an enemy so 
clever and far-seeing as deliberately to plan revolution in 
Russia. 

The second condition barely requires emphasising. 

But the unsuccessful war linked up with German 
cunning in promoting revolution in Russia. And without 
this the war would probably not have been unsuccessful 
at all. 

A Russian I knew during the war and revolution, an 
extremely able journalist, was in Berlin at the beginning 
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of the war. He enjoyed diplomatic protection, for besides 
his paper he was working for the Russian embassy. As he 
was saying goodbye to German newspaper colleagues, he 
asked how they could ever hope to win a war against 
Russia, with her immense distances, her terrible winter, 
Napoleon’s fatal example. ‘What can you be counting 
on?’ The answer came quick : ‘ On a revolution.’ 

The Germans, with their diabolical thoroughness, had 
the situation taped from the first. They worked it from 
two angles at once: from the top and from the bottom. 

For a long time past there had been a deliberate infil- 
tration of German influence into Russia. 

And here a curious point may be noted. In Russian 
upper-middle and commercial classes practically the only 
foreign language known was German. Yet in those classes 
Germans were thoroughly unpopular—a sentiment hand- 
somely repaid by Germans, who almost all hated Russians. 

Nor were Germans really more at ease with Russian 
intellectuals and the Russian aristocracy, whose far more 
elastic and polished mentality was totally at odds with 
German qualities of the kind known to us as well as to the 
Russians. In thinking they could overcome this dislike by 
heavy-handed cajolery, the Germans were mistaken. The 
Germans were mistaken too in what they probably thought, 
namely, that they could influence Russian policy through 
the Empress, who was German born, and her sister, who 
married the Grand Duke Sergius. Both ladies had become 
almost more Russian than the Russians, and the Empress 
had a particular dislike of the Kaiser, William IT. 

But there was one fatally weak spot in the Russian 
State: the health of the ‘ Naslednik,’ or heir to the 
throne, the little boy who was known in England by his 
formal title of ‘ Tsarevich.’ 

Throughout Russian history there has been a strong 
tincture of mysticism and the appearance of prophets—- 
false and perhaps sometimes true—was not uncommon. 
Such a one—false beyond question—was Rasputin, who ten 
years or so before the war swam on to the horizon, under 
the wing of Bishop Theophanes, Rector of the St Peters- 
burg Clerical Academy. The bishop doubtless thought he 
could make use for his own purposes of this clever and 
unscrupulous sham revivalist. But Rasputin was far too 
cunning to be used like this. Moreover, he held the Joker 
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in his hand ; and it was a Joker of inexhaustible power. 
Rasputin came from a Siberian peasant family reputed to 
have strange powers, like those of Bantu or Zulu ‘ medicine 
men,’ giving ascendancy over men and beast. Call such 
powers what you will—magnetic, hynotic, dominant per- 
sonality—Rasputin had them to this extent, that he could 
ameliorate the condition of a certain small sick boy. Or, 
if he could not, he firmly convinced the boy’s mother that 
he could ; and this was the same thing. For the boy’s 
mother was the Empress, and the Emperor adored his wife 
and son, and this was still the time when the words of 
Mr Woodhouse, the wise British Consul-General in Petro- 
grad, were true: ‘ There are only two people of conse- 
quence in Russia : the Emperor and the man he is talking 
to.’ Beyond the heir-apparent, Rasputin had a favourable 
influence on the Empress’s own health too. Small wonder 
that this mean, greedy, immoral, debauched peasant 
became all-powerful at the court of Russia. 

Doubtless before the war, but certainly from its 
beginning, the Germans were working through Rasputin. 
They knew that all liberal classes in Russia—and this 
includes many of the highest nobility and of the Imperial 
family—were pro-British. Therefore Germany strained 
every nerve to represent liberalism as revolutionary. The 
best tool in cementing this fiction in the Empress’s mind 
was Rasputin. To liberalise the autocracy was, in the 
clearest brains in Russia, the way to win the war and 
prevent the revolution with which the régime was 
threatened through the feebleness and incapacity of the 
reigning Emperor. 

But Rasputin’s hold was too strong. He got the Grand 
Duke Nicolas, who had threatened to hang him if he went 
to the front, dismissed from the post of C.-in-C. of all the 
armies. The Grand Duke may not have been a scientific 
general, but the army adored him: his soldiers would 
cheerfully give their lives for him—and did. Nicolas II 
was never adored by anyone. 

Then Rasputin got Sozonov, the foreign minister 
highly trusted by the Allies, dismissed. He had even got 
rid of two Prime Ministers in turn—Goremykin, a very 
stiff Conservative, and Kokovstov, a more liberal man, 
who was in office at the beginning of the war, for them to be 
ultimately replaced by Stiirmer, a semi-German and a 
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creature of his own, who patriotic Russians were convinced 
gave away to the Germans the date of Kitchener’s sailing 
for Russia when his ship was torpedoed. 

Finally Rasputin got another of his creatures, Proto- 
popov, into the post of Home Minister, and it was Proto- 
popov who artificially produced famine in Petrograd with 
the object of causing riots and thus giving Russia an 
excuse to declare that she could no longer go on with the 
war and must make a separate peace. Protopopov wanted 
riots : what he got was revolution. When that broke out, 
the proposal of a separate peace to save the situation at 
home was made to the Emperor, who was at his head- 
quarters at the front. The Emperor refused and thereby 
lost his throne and liberty. Within a year he refused 
another, very similar proposal from the Germans: this 
time, refusal cost him, his wife, and all his children their 
lives. 

However much we may condemn Nicolas II’s weakness, 
blindness, and subservience to the Empress, and her 
degraded, false spiritual adviser, let us not forget that 
they gave up their lives rather than be false to their word 
given to Great Britain and France, Russia’s allies. 

Germany might have preferred Russia to withdraw 
peacefully from the war. But, if she did not, the second 
German string was ready for the bow. It was Germany 
who let loose revolution upon Russia. 

Might this seem an exaggeration ? Every informed 
person then in Petrograd knew really what was going on. 
Moreover, the story is to be found in print in an official 
American report entitled the ‘German-Bolshevik Con- 
spiracy.’ This consists of nothing but documents, sixty- 
eight in number, largely letters and telegrams that passed 
from Switzerland and Germany, through German agents in 
Stockholm, to Petrograd. They were collected in 1917 by 
Mr Edgar Sisson, who was sent to Russia in November 
1917 as special representative of President Wilson. His 
report was printed in October 1918 by the United States 
Committee on Public Information.* I knew the agent who 
got the documents for Mr Sisson. He was the same 
journalist as the man to whom Germans had boasted in 





* Republished in Mr Sisson’s book ‘One Hundred Red Days,’ Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. 
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1914 that they would beat Russia by means of revolution. 
That he had told me in 1915. Two years later he got the 
written proof that it was true. 

Later, in 1923, I met General Hofmann in Berlin. 
Hofmann had been German Commander-in-Chief on the 
Eastern or Russian front from the moment when Hinden- 
burg became Generalissimo of all the German armies. He 
talked to me openly of how he had arranged to get Lenin 
and his fellow Bolsheviks sent back to Russia in sealed 
railway coaches : the true and the worst form of bacterio- 
logical warfare. 

We must not forget that there were two Revolutions. 
The first was the February Revolution of 1917. This was 
in the main derived from patriotic motives. Loyal 
Russians—loyal to their Emperor and country and to the 
Allies as well—saw the war effort being squandered and 
Russia betrayed by the tools of a venal charlatan protected 
by the Court. Together with virtually the whole country, 
they applauded Rasputin’s murder, they applauded the 
February Revolution ; they did not see the sinister hand 
that was directing the game and even from the first moment 
was leading up to the second Revolution—that of October 
1917, the Bolshevik revolution—anti-patriotic, anti-liberal, 
anti-progressive, and compassed by a foreign enemy for his 
direct benefit and for that of a clique of mercenary, merci- 
less, self-seeking scoundrels. For their work in this the 
German government paid the Bolshevik leaders the then 
large sum of 50 million gold roubles or over 5/. million 
sterling.* 

Now for the second general question put above: how 
could anyone who had at heart the welfare of the Russian 
people want to make this sort of revolution ? The answer 
to this is indeed simple: those who made the Bolshevik 
revolution did not care two straws for the Russian people. 

All the Germans wanted was to destroy Russia as a 
fighting force so that they could move their massed 
divisions from the Russian front for the assault they hoped 
would be final on the Allied front near Amiens in the spring 
of 1918, and to be able to command the wealth of Russia 
in Germany’s interest. All the Bolsheviks wanted was to 





* The exact figure of the sum paid was revealed after the war by the 
investigations of Bernstein, the prominent German socialist. 
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destroy everything stable and decent in Russia so as on 
its ruins to build their own dictatorship. 

Not that they expected to be let do it so completely as 
they were and have been since. I was in Moscow on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution 
and I never saw men so surprised to find themselves 
undisturbed in their possession of power. Throughout the 
summer of 1918 the Bolsheviks had expected to be turned 
out. They had at that time no reliable force to be used 
against trained troops. Considerable detachments of the 
Lettish Rifles, a few companies of disciplined Chinese 
soldiers, and a large number of Red Guards formed out of 
hard-bitten Bolsheviks from the now disbanded Russian 
army : these were good enough to keep down the civilian 
population and destroy revolting villages, and even key 
towns like Yaroslavl on the Volga, but would have been 
helpless against any serious, well-led attack. In fact, in 
July 1918 a Red Guard regiment, being ordered to Pskov 
on the report, unhappily false, of a British landing in 
Esthonia, tore up their party cards and dispersed to their 
homes. So strong was the belief in a British force 
approaching and certain to wipe out the Bolsheviks that 
the commander of the Soviet armoured division, having 
learned through devious channels of the presence of an 
Englishman in Moscow, got a message through to me to 
say that he would put his whole force at the disposal of the 
advancing British commander, and ask for nothing but my 
promise to tell the said British officer that he-—-the Russian 
—was doing this entirely of his own free will and without 
any hope of reward. 

Down to that date the Bolshevik leaders fully expected 
to be turned out. And they all knew that, when that 
happened, their fate would be a rope, or a knife or—in the 
laconic Russian phrase ‘k’stenke’——‘to the wall,’ with a 
bullet in their vitals. It was not the foreigners who would 
do them in, but their fellow Russians. 

This fear, this certainty, remains to-day as vivid as it 
was then, and this is the reason, the very practical reason 
—and not any arising from ideological considerations—why 
compromise between the Soviets and the outer world has 
been out of the question. This too is the reason why the 
Soviets must expand: the Iron Curtain must be moved 
further and further from Moscow, lest a gust of fresh air 
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should blow in and create a tempest to overthrow the 
whole Bolshevik structure. The Kremlin gang leaders say 
quite truly that the satellite states and the immense Soviet 
army are needed for their defence: but it is for their defence 
not against foreign aggression, as they profess it to be, but 
against the possibility of a reawakening of the Russian 
people and of vengeance that would be taken on the 
tyrants by their victims. 

The Second World War was a godsend to the Bol- 
sheviks. It enabled them to rope in on the Bolshevik side 
the natural patriotism of Russians, then to obtain from 
us—owing to our necessities—the equipment for a vast 
army, also to gain valuable experience in war, finally—owing 
to the imbecility of certain of the Allies—to lay hands on 
immense stretches of Europe that they would otherwise 
never have had the chance of grabbing. And incidentally 
to capture a number of German scientists for the production 
of modern weapons of war. 

This state of things remains extremely dangerous 
because the Bolsheviks are still convinced that they must 
conquer the world or have their own throats cut. They 
may be right. 

One thing, however, is certain. To compass world 
domination, they do not want to go to war. They want 
to get their cake without having to fight for it. And why ? 
Because they know that a war of aggression would be 
highly unpopular in Russia, and that the Russian peasant, 
who forms the Russian army, will fight magnificently in 
defence of his native soil, but detests fighting outside of 
it. To provoke a war that could not be successfully 
camouflaged as a war of defence against foreign aggression 
might well bring down the whole Bolshevik house about 
the ears of its governors. And of this too they are fully 
conscious. 

Within Russia the war made little difference. Life 
there is what it has been ever since the Bolshevik régime 
was clamped down on that unhappy country : power for 
the few; wealth and comfort—though little security and 
no freedom—for outer circles round those few; misery, 
slavery, ignorance, and hopelessness for the masses. 
Torture and death for any who should oppose the system. 
All this—unbelievable before it came to be—has been 
described in horrible detail by Victor Kravchenko in ‘I 
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Chose Freedom’ and by David Dallin in ‘ Forced Labour 
in Soviet Russia.’* Both authors had been highly placed 
Bolsheviks, both saw and knew intimately what they write 
about ; the reports of both are fully supported by a mass 
of other evidence obtainable. It is merely the flower of the 
bud I saw with my own eyes swelling to its poisonous 
maturity. 

There is one final question that is constantly asked of 
all who, like myself, had this personal experience. It is: 
How long will the Bolshevik régime last ? 

This has always been a favourite question since it was 
first put nearly thirty-five years ago by Russians them- 
selves to other Russians in the year 1918. 

And Russians used to answer with this quip : ‘ We had 
the Tartars for three hundred years; we have had the 
Romanovs for three hundred years ; and we shall have the 
Bolsheviks for three hundred years.’ 

Unless we have faith—as I have—in the unpredicta- 
bility of history, that may still be the most plausible 
answer. 

In other words, you never can tell. 


P.S.—The above article was written before the death 
of Stalin. In the writer’s judgment it is still too early 
to be able to assess the results of that event with any 
probability of accuracy. 

JOHN POLLOCK. 


* Noticed in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ July 1948. 
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Art. 3—INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DEFENCE 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST. 


INDIA in the two world wars played a vital part as the 
strategic centre of South-east Asia and the Middle East. 
In the second war she raised armies of over two million 
men, and in addition supplied enormous quantities of the 
raw material required for military equipment. Indian 
troops were mainly responsible for driving out the Japanese 
from Burma and South-east Asia. 

The withdrawal of the British from the sub-continent 
and the setting up there of the two new Dominions of 
India and Pakistan in August 1947 met with world-wide 
approval ; India, it was thought, would give Asia new and 
dynamic leadership; the splendid armies raised and 
equipped under British auspices remained at the disposal 
of the two new States. Given a close alliance between 
them, their own security and that of the Middle East and 
South-east Asia should be secured. 

The course her statesmen would take in foreign policy 
would determine the rdle India would play in the inter- 
national field. That was a matter for the master-mind of 
her Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru. Even in pre-partition 
days he had planned India’s future in world politics. 
Asia was everywhere resurgent ; in the Pandit’s view the 
time had come when the domination of the West both in 
Asia and Africa must be flung aside. Independent India 
would do everything in her power to achieve that end. In 
the years immediately after the war Pandit Nehru and 
Congress leaders hoped to keep India politically intact. 
If that hope had been realised and a Hindu-Muslim accord 
established, India would have played an outstanding part 
in the world. Islam barred the way; the west Punjab 
with its Muslim majority was not ready to support resur- 
gent Hinduism: the Indian Congress, however, felt that 
it might be possible to attract the allegiance of the Afghans 
of the North-West Frontier. The influence of two leading 
Afghan revolutionaries, Abdul Ghaffar and his brother, 
Dr Khan Sahib, had made possible the setting up of a 
Congress government in Peshawar under the India Act of 
1935 ; in the spring of 1947 Pandit Nehru, as Foreign 
Minister of the Central Government at Delhi, toured the 
Frontier Province with the object of inviting Afghan 
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support for the new India about to emerge. His reception 
by the men of the frontier made it clear that they had no 
intention of associating themselves with Hindu rule. 
Pakistan seems to have captured their imagination, and in 
the plebiscite that followed they voted for the inclusion of 
their country in the proposed Muslim State. Regrettably 
the unfriendly attitude of the Kabul Government, as 
shown in its demand that the Frontier province should be 
included in Afghanistan, has embittered relations between 
the two neighbour countries and added an unnecessary 
burden to the defence of Pakistan. 

The Afghan refusal to extend support to Pandit Nehru 
was an unpleasant rebuff. Had Congress established a 
firm grip on the Frontier it might have been possible to 
ward off partition, or if Pakistan were set up it would 
have been so hopelessly weak that its collapse would have 
been inevitable. A Pan-Asian Conference in Delhi 
arranged by Pandit Nehru shortly before the change-over 
was widely supported. Meanwhile Nehru’s intervention 
in Indonesia, which took the form of insisting on the 
withdrawal of the Indian troops employed in pacifying 
the country, helped to bring about Indonesian indepen- 
dence. The Pandit could congratulate himself on having 
dealt a heavy blow at Dutch colonialism. 

India’s foreign policy might have been more vivid and 
dynamic if, at the outset, the two new Dominions had 
come closely together. Unfortunately they soon drifted 
apart. This was due partly to Hindu resentment at par- 
tition, partly to the trouble that followed in mass migration 
in both directions and the appalling slaughter on both 
sides of the new Panjab frontier ; still more potent in pro- 
voking mutual hatred was the quarrel over Kashmir. 
Thus in the early days of the new régime India had to face 
difficulties on her North-West Frontier : a couple of years 
or so later the collapse of the Chiang Kai-shek’s rule in 
China and the setting up of a Communist government in 
that country brought to Indian statesmen a new frontier 
problem in the north-east. 

A short time ago when surveying the international 
horizon Pandit Nehru told the House of the People that 
ultimately the foreign policy of a country depended on its 
military, financial, and moral strength. India, he said, was 
not, strong either militarily or financially ; the implication 
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was that India could only play a part in world peace by 
moral precept and example. Neutralism in this form has, 
in fact, been the predominant characteristic of India’s 
activities in the international field. The friendship of 
countries from the Atlantic to Siam has been sought ; the 
Indian Government has utilised the United Nations 
Organisation as a sounding-board for the expression of its 
views on international behaviour, especially in matters in 
which the Indian mind has detected any symptoms of 
imperialism, colonial rule, or racial discrimination. One 
may com .ent here that the cold war over Kashmir has 
reduced the military potential both of India and Pakistan 
almost to zero so far as international affairs are concerned, 
to say nothing of its devastating effect on their economy. 

The conciliatory efforts of India’s representatives have 
not always elicited the appreciation of those for whose 
benefit they were intended. The attitude of Communist 
China may be cited as an example. The Indian Govern- 
ment, with a friendly gesture, recognised the new régime 
there, and made strong representations in support of its 
claim to be admitted to U.N.O. Later India offered to 
mediate in the difficulties regarding prisoners of war in 
Korea. Her efforts were treated with scorn: she was 
described as a stooge of the Indo-American bloc. Pandit 
Nehru naturally hoped the status quo in Tibet would be 
maintained: here again Indian representations were 
treated with contumely ; Chinese armies invaded the 
country, took over the administration, located strong 
forces in it, built military roads, threatened Eastern 
Kashmir. 

The repugnance Pandit Nehru feels for colonialism was 
shown in his refusal to recognise the semi-independent Bao 
Dai régime set up by the French in Indo-China; his 
objection to the Japanese treaty, one imagines, was 
inspired by the feeling that Western imperialism through 
some of its provisions, had planned to retain a hold over 
Japanese polity. 

India sees a threat to her neutrality in the efforts of 
the Anglo-American bloc to work up a Middle East Defence 
organisation (M.E.D.O.) which would include the Arab 
States and, it was rumoured, Pakistan. A violent dis- 
turbance in the political atmosphere of Delhi followed. 
Such a development would, it was felt, bring the cold war 
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to the doorstep of India ; if the cold war became a shooting 
war she would inevitably be involved. Pakistan was 
warned that her association with the Western Powers would 
be regarded as an unfriendly act. A denial both from 
Karachi and London failed to restore equanimity in the 
Indian capital. 

The question naturally arises : why should India adopt 
this attitude towards a scheme which incidentally is to her 
advantage ? The ‘New York Times’ deals with the 
subject in an editorial of January under the heading 
‘ Pakistan and Defence ’ ; which doubtless reflects American 
opinion. Briefly the view expressed is that Delhi’s per- 
turbation at the prospect of a military alliance between 
Pakistan and the West is explained by the fact that such 
a measure would mean the building up of Pakistan’s 
military potential and so place Pakistan in a position of 
vantage as against India in the Kashmir dispute. Another 
consequence would be a close understanding between 
Pakistan and the Middle East countries, which might have 
unpleasant reactions in India. The editorial goes on to 
emphasise the importance of Pakistan in Middle East 
defence. That country has, it says, a position of great 
potential strength ; it faces West rather than East and is 
in fact a bridge between them ; it has a vital place in the 
Muslim world. India is mistrustful of alliances at the 
present time, but she may well be in a position where her 
own safety depends on such alliances. It is not at all 
fantastic to foresee situations in which the strength of 
Pakistan might be a bulwark of India’s freedom. New 
Delhi’s uneasiness might be assuaged by a better climate 
of opinion, a feeling which, in concluding its remarks, 
the editorial thinks would follow from a settlement of the 
Kashmir quarrel. 

Pakistan holds similar views in the matter to those 
expressed in the American journal. India would, it is 
thought in Karachi, be obliged to withdraw most of her 
troops from Kashmir if Pakistan rapidly increased her 
forces. There is a suspicion in Delhi that the Pakistan 
Government is working out a scheme that would give it 
leadership of the Muslim world. There is no truth in this 
according to reports in Karachi. 

India’s reactions to the problems of Middle East Defence 
seem to suggest that she is obsessed with the threat of 
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danger from the north-west and so is inclined to overlook 
the prospect of trouble in other quarters. There is indeed 
another threat to her security that might force itself on her 
attention, more insistent perhaps than anything from the 
north-west, a threat on her north-east frontier from 
Communist China. The point was discussed in a recent 
editorial in the ‘ Eastern Economist,’ a leading Delhi 
journal. After criticising the Indian Government’s failure 
to recognise the danger of trouble with Peking, it goes on 
to comment on a policy which has overbalanced the 
central budget with a vast outiay in defence to the detri- 
ment of the country’s economy. ‘ How different things 
might have been,’ the paper exclaims, ‘if our relations 
with Pakistan had been friendly. The sub-continent might 
have had a single defence system, Pakistan might in such 
circumstances have been dissuaded from joining M.E.D.O.’ 
Does Delhi, the ‘ Eastern Economist ’ wonders, realise the 
threat implied in the military road system under construc- 
tion in Tibet? Here one may comment that up to a 
couple of years ago Nepal was a bulwark against aggression 
from Tibet; to-day the chaotic conditions prevalent in 
that country render it useless to India as a military ally. 

The Middle East is undoubtedly the key position in the 
defence of the Indian sub-continent and South-East Asia. 
Responsible Indian opinion in some quarters is beginning 
to consider anxiously whether in the event of a third world 
war India could remain neutral. 

Pandit Nehru in a speech in the House of the People 
sought to allay the anxiety felt both in parliament and in 
the country at recent developments in the field of foreign 
relations. He began with a reference to the Common- 
wealth, in response to criticism from the Communists and 
other leftists and the reactionary right, of the Government 
policy in retaining the existing relationship with that 
institution, by defending the position of his Government 
in the matter. Pandit Nehru told the House that associa- 
tion with the Commonwealth involved no obligation what- 
ever on India’s part. The Constitution of the Republic, 
he said, made no reference to it. It was a relationship of 
understanding by agreement ; India had definitely found 
the relationship to her advantage—for one thing because 
of it she had been in a better position to influence foreign 
politics to the world’s advantage. India’s association 
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with the Commonwealth was a new type of political 
relationship, a type which Indian statesmen would like to 
develop. He would welcome the establishment of such a 
relationship between India and other Asian nations. Does 
this imply, one might ask, that the Pandit would like to 
build up an Indian Commonwealth of Nations ? 

As to Pakistan the Prime Minister said they had to look 
a little ahead and not be swept away by the passion of the 
moment. ‘ We have to solve the problem of India and 
Pakistan. It is better to solve it at leisure than to treat 
it in haste.’ This attitude holds out little hope of an early 
settlement of the Kashmir issue. 

Referring to Ceylon, the Pandit Nehru observed that 
the people of that country were unreasonably afraid of 
being swamped and swallowed up by India. All India 
wanted was fair treatment of Indians domiciled in the 
island. How absurd, some might say, that Ceylon should 
suspect India of imperialistic designs on her small 
neighbour ! 

What Pandit Nehru said about China had little connec- 
tion with the position in Tibet and along the Northern 
Himalayas. Whatever line other countries might take, 
India’s problem was, he said, to live in peace with a state 
with which she shared two thousand miles of frontier. 

There was no mention of Middle East defence. In 
point of fact Pandit Nehru’s attitude towards world 
politics shows no obvious change in his attitude towards 
Peking or the Kremlin : he apparently does not foresee any 
immediate changes from Russia in the Middle East. 
Further on in his speech he observed that Asia stood to 
lose much through a global conflict, for whichever of the 
two blocs won the fortunes and future of the continent 
would be mortgaged to the victors. One may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether other Asian countries—Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Siam, Persia, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Turkey, for 
example—would endorse this view, implying as it does 
that so far as Asia was concerned it was a matter of 
indifference to the countries of that continent whether 
West or East achieved predominance. 

Pandit Nehru went on to criticise U.N.O., emphasising 
in particular its inconclusive attitude in dealing with racial 
discrimination in South Africa and the colonial question. 
If this kind of thing should go on, he commented, other 
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countries than those included in the Western group might 
handle such questions on their own lines. 

The Pandit’s aversion to colonialism was reflected in 
what he said about N.A.T.O. One could not, he admitted, 
object to the policy underlying the scheme of defence of 
the Atlantic nations, but if it was to be used as a cloak to 
defend the colonialism of any of the countries included in 
the organisation (he was doubtless thinking of France and 
Belgium as well as Britain) then countries, like India, 
interested in putting an end to colonialism would react 
strongly against the whole system. To-day, he said, a 
group or country which was going to be welcomed any- 
where must go as a liberating force, not as a repressive 
force. 

The ‘ Times of India,’ a well-known Bombay paper, 
supports the Pandit’s view in less restrained terms: Asia, 
it asserts, can detect the wolf in N.A.T.O. for all the sheep’s 
clothing in which it is enveloped. Another well-known 
journal, the ‘ Delhi Express,’ remarks that Pandit 
Nehru’s indictment of N.A.T.O. and his disillusion in 
regard to U.N.O. will be echoed by the Arab-Asian group 
of member states disappointed in their efforts to bring 
U.N.O. influence to bear on France in order to induce the 
French to adopt a more liberal policy in North Africa. 

Pandit Nehru’s efforts to build up world peace have 
met with widespread approbation. It is regrettable that 
so far no concrete results have followed. The collapse of 
the Middle East might deal a death blow to India’s freedom. 
Is not a more realistic policy in her foreign relations 
imperative ? In this connection one might ask whether 
there is any real ground for suspecting the bona fides of the 
Atlantic Powers? Pandit Nehru himself defends the 
association of India with the Commonwealth; he has 
committed himself to the assertion that British imperialism 
is a thing of the past. An apologia for colonialism is 
beyond the scope of the article. A few brief comments 
may perhaps be allowed. Pandit Nehru’s attack on the 
system might have been more or less justified sixty or 
seventy years ago; the abuses that existed in its early 
days have mostly disappeared ; colonial powers recognise 
that they are under the close scrutiny of U.N.O., which 
acts as a powerful check. The principle of educating 
backward peoples in self-government has now been 
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generally adopted in the countries concerned. It is 
obvious enough surely that the process should not go 
forward more quickly than social, economic, and political 
developments warrant. Universal suffrage is not always 
a safe instrument of political progress in backward coun- 
tries. It might mean in some cases investing with power 
a minute intelligentsia untrained in administration and 
often out of touch with the countryside. Power corrupts : 
give power to such a group and the result is frequently a 
dictatorship. There are many examples in support of this 
view, especially in South America and the Middle East. 
The Indian Government has itself witnessed in Nepal the 
failure of an experiment of the kind made under Indian 
auspices. Political circles in Delhi were disappointed that 
the Gurkhas of Nepal had not made a success of democracy 
of the Indian type : they found consolation in persuading 
themselves that failure was due to political immaturity and 
lack of leadership ; this in a country that had been inde- 
pendent for centuries! It would perhaps not be unfair if 
in dealing with this question of colonialism one reminded 
Indians that in the golden age of the Guptas—in the sixth 
and seventh centuries of the Christian era—India herself 
was a great imperial and colonial power. 

No one can deny that there is much to be done to 
improve the conditions of life in many parts of the world. 
But to make real progress possible a barrier must be set up 
against an aggression that might involve the whole world 
in catastrophe. Surely this is in India’s interests. Her 
future would not be mortgaged if the free nations prevailed 
in a third global war. 

A hopeful development is that Pandit Nehru is to hold 
a conference of all India’s representatives in Middle East 
Countries—Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
Afghanistan. They should be able to convince the Indian 
Prime Minister that the defence of the Middle East is an 
urgent problem in which India is vitally interested. 

Peace will not be secure so long as the gulf between 
India and Pakistan remains unbridged. Is not an entente 
possible between them, beginning with a settlement of 
their differences over the future of Kashmir? Such a 
development would be of immense value. Acting to- 
gether, the two countries could galvanise the Arab States 
into coming to an agreement with them and the Western 
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bloc for setting up an impregnable barrier against aggression 
in the Middle East, a barrier that would deny to the 
aggressor the oil supplies of the Persian Gulf region and 
so make an attempt at world conquest futile. Imagine the 
effect on Kremlin psychology of such an entente between 
the Arab world, India, Pakistan, and the Western bloc. 
Would not Soviet leaders, faced by such a combination, be 
convinced that an appeal to arms might involve their own 
and the destruction of the Soviet régime ? World peace 
would at long last be on a sound footing. Thus India, 
without perhaps a shot being fired, might even excel the 
splendid contribution she made to the defeat of aggression 
in the last gigantic struggle for world power. 

And over and above all this, a new era would dawn in 
the Indian sub-continent. Working together in the 
economic sphere with the full cooperation of the West, 
they could drive away poverty from the land and bring 
into existence the Welfare State to which they both aspire. 


WILLIAM BARTON. 





( 325 ) 
Art. 4.THE COURT AND THE CRIMINAL. 


THE ideal that could best animate every criminal court is 
so to handle every offender that after his crime he will 
become a law-abiding member of the public. Such an 
ideal may be utopian, but far more could be done to achieve 
it than the courts are doing at the present time. It has, 
of course, to be admitted that deterring offenders from 
further crime is not the sole duty of criminal courts, for the 
deterrence of others is a factor that they have to consider. 
But it needs to be realised that the deterrence of others 
must of necessity be speculative, while the rehabilitation 
of individual offenders is often practicable. The two aims 
are not necessarily conflicting, though a conflict does some- 
times arise. An extreme instance of this is to be found in 
many cases of murder. Some murderers, having disposed 
of the object of their extreme hatred, are no longer danger- 
ous and are not likely to repeat their offence. If courts 
could concentrate in all cases upon the reform of such 
offenders, a severe warning or perhaps a short term of 
imprisonment would be all that was necessary. The fact 
that to-day many reprieved murderers are serving the last 
years of their sentences in open prisons, without bars or 
walls, is some evidence that this is so. The reason why 
the law imposes a drastic sentence on those found guilty of 
murder is primarily the deterrence of others and thus the 
protection of society. To find a true balance between the 
interests of the offenders and those of the community is 
one of the most difficult tasks of criminal courts when 
offenders have been found to be guilty, but in most cases 
the deflecting of individual offenders from criminal acts 
is more important than considerations concerning other 
people. If the interests of the general public should ever 
become the dominating force that influenced criminal law, 
many of those who commit minor crimes would have to 
be sent for long, and perhaps indefinite, periods to places 
of custody ; for a number of such offenders have reached a 
stage when they are not likely to desist from crime. 

It cannot be said that so far our courts have succeeded 
in finding this balance, for large numbers of offenders 
continue to commit crime even after undergoing severe 
punishment. The published records of most sessions of 
busy Assizes and Quarter Sessions show many cases in 
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which offenders of both sexes have long lists of previous 
offences, indicating that the courts before which they 
appeared in the past failed to deter them. It is well to 
remember that every time an offender repeats his offence 
some member of the public has to suffer loss, injury, or 
inconvenience as a result of the further crime. There are 
many signs that under present methods of passing sentence 
there are more repeated crimes than need be. In his book 
‘Social Aspects of Crime in England Between the Wars’ 
Dr Hermann Mannheim (Lecturer in Criminology in the 
University of London) described a scientific study that he 
made of the records of 1,197 men and 77 women who had 
been sentenced by the higher courts of London between 
1915 and 1935. Somewhat shocking cases are set out in 
this book. Many of them show signs that some psycho- 
logical abnormality may have prompted the offences that 
are recorded. It is only possible to guess, but the account, 
for instance, of one man, aged 34 on the occasion of his last 
offence, who had been given ten sentences to prison not 
exceeding three months, and one of nine months, for sexual 
offences can only be regarded as a condemnation of the 
courts that dealt with him. This man had committed no 
other kind of offence and many of his convictions were for 
more than one crime. He is likely to have been a case 
where a psychiatrist should at least have been consulted, 
but there was no possibility of psychiatric treatment in 
prison during his ten short terms in prison. As there was 
no record of his ever having been placed on probation, 
there can have been no attempt by any court to use the 
general powers of the old Probation Act to provide him 
with psychiatric treatment. The number of the victims 
of this man’s criminal actions might well have been sub- 
stantially reduced if at an early stage some court had 
persuaded him to seek the aid of a psychiatrist. This is an 
extreme case, but Dr Mannheim cites many others which 
show the lamentable consequences of blind punishment 
without due inquiry before the sentence is fixed. 

The last book of the late Sir Leo Page, ‘ Young Lags,’ 
gives the case histories of twenty-three young offenders who 
were deemed by the prison authorities to be ‘ likely to 
become lifelong offenders.’ Among these are several cases 
that indicate a need for expert psychiatric treatment. 
Page had little faith in the ability of psychiatrists to treat 
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successfully various types of offenders. This book con- 
tains a chapter in which he enlarged his article on this 
subject published in the issue of this review of July 1948. 
In this chapter Page wrote that ‘in the great majority of 
cases I do not think psychotherapy has yet proved to be 
either necessary or useful.’ But several of the cases 
described by Page in this book appear to be a condemna- 
tion of the courts that passed sentence and leave a clear 
impression that at some earlier stage psychiatric treatment 
might have been tried with success. Thus, describing a 
young man whom he named Leonard King, Page wrote 
that ‘ it would be difficult to find anyone who could defend, 
or indeed explain, the system— if they had any system—of 
the courts which sentenced this boy.’ At 8 he was placed 
on probation for stealing, but there were two further 
crimes in the same year. The probation order was allowed 
to continue. Two years later he was sent to an Approved 
School for further stealing. Four years later, when King 
was 15, another probation order was made for a minor 
offence. While this order was in force there was a case of 
house-breaking. Yet again the probation order was 
allowed to remain in force, and this continued to be the 
policy when there were two further cases of stealing. When 
King was 17 he was sent to prison for nine months (which 
probably involved his being in prison for six months) for 
eight cases of shop-breaking and stealing. A few weeks 
after his release there was another case of shop-breaking, 
for which he was again sent to prison, this time for fifteen 
months. At 19} he was sent for training in a Borstal 
Institution for house-breaking, but training at Borstal is 
not intended for those who have already been in prison. 
It is not surprising that King described his stay at a 
Borstal Institution as ‘ cissy stuff.’ He was released after 
one year. During his period on licence King stole again 
and his licence was revoked. This involved a period of 
strenuous training in custody. On release King enlisted 
in the Army, but deserted after one week. Then came 
one and later two cases of stealing which resulted in three 
and then twelve months’ imprisonments. At 23 King 
received a sentence of four years’ penal servitude for burg- 
lary and it was towards the end of this last term in prison 
that Page saw him. In this case the repeated placing on 
probation was an abuse of this valuable method of treat- 
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ment. After this second failure on probation the services 
of a psychiatrist might well have been sought. Obviously 
the sentence to Borstal training should have been given 
some years earlier and before the sentences to prison. It 
was a blemish on Page’s book that he did not give the kind 
of social information about his cases that is usually 
obtained by probation officers. Thus we are given no 
information about King’s education, surroundings, his 
home or his parents. At one time he told Page that on 
release he intended to return to his parents, but whether 
that intention was genuine or not we have no means of 
knowing. Page described this young man as ‘ pleasant 
looking and nicely mannered with a keen sense of humour, 
not at all vicious, but simply amoral. He cared little for 
women. ... He was not without intelligence and attraction.’ 
Page added that ‘ there was good in him which, properly 
developed, might have made him a decent citizen.’ It is 
not possible to do more than guess, but it seems at least 
possible that at some stage a psychiatrist might have been 
able to divert his energies from crime. 

When reading this book I noted six other cases where 
the facts as narrated indicated a need for early psychiatric 
examination and possibly treatment. A valuable case of 
much topical interest is given by Dr J. D. W. Pearce in his 
recent book ‘ Juvenile Delinquency.’ Brian, a first child, 
was referred to him at the age of 16 by the family doctor. 
The school psychiatrist had reported that he was ‘ very 
erratic and unstable, mother-dependent’ and that a 
brother, ten years younger, had made hirn feel an outcast. 
His mental age was normal and he was reported as being 
‘mother centred,’ but that there was ‘a mutual hatred 
between himself and his father.’ Brian was jealous of his 
young brother and had become spiteful and aggressive. 
At one time he had attended an experimental school, where 
his behaviour had improved a little. After leaving school 
at 14, he was unable to keep his jobs. The father told Dr 
Pearce : ‘ Now I am disgusted with Brian. . . . I think he 
should be made to do things. A thrashing once a week is 
the thing, but it does not work with Brian and this makes 
me furious.’ The thrashings had been given with the 
buckle end of a belt. Dr Pearce found that the father was 
a ‘domineering’ man and re zrded that: ‘The major 
problem is the father who, it would seem, was himself so 
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kept under in childhood that his own phantasies of power 
have been reactivated by parenthood.’ At first Brian 
seemed cowed, but Dr Pearce found that he responded to 
goodwill and ‘ became a very faithful, devoted patient.’ 
Dr Pearce also recorded that Brian ‘ was a normal, consti- 
tutionally very stable boy of average ability, who for years 
had been persecuted at home and whose basic need for 
affection had been systematically starved, especially since 
the birth of his brother’ ; also that he ‘ was still quickly 
responsive to affection, but that, if this were withheld any 
longer, he would harden into a cold, independent, dangerous 
delinquent.’ The advice was given to the parents that 
Brian should be removed to a more sympathetic environ- 
ment, but the father refused to allow this. Then overt 
delinquency began and Brian became ‘the leader of an 
armed gang.’ He was caught and tried. Apparently none 
of the earlier inquiries or reports came to the notice of the 
court, which imposed a long sentence of imprisonment. 
Had it been legal for the court to order corporal punish- 
ment, such an order might have been made. It is highly 
likely that many of those who have been flogged in the past 
had unseen backgrounds similar to that of Brian. ‘ In the 
light of this history, of which the court had no proper 
information,’ Dr Pearce wrote, his ‘ sentence could serve 
only to harden him still further.’ By the time that Brian 
emerged from prison ‘ he would be beyond reclamation.’ 
It is a well established psychological fact that some who 
lack adequate parental affection develop later by a form 
of reaction into the types of criminal who resort to violence. 
When young men resort to crimes involving violence to 
others, there is usually some psychological cause. If the 
criminal courts do not give opportunities to experts, both 
social and psychological, to discover this cause, they cannot 
adequately protect the public. In view of Dr Pearce’s 
gloomy prognosis in Brian’s case, it is probable that other 
inoffensive members of the public are likely to suffer at 
his hands. 

When cases of violence are before criminal courts, it is 
entirely human that those on the Bench feel angry about 
the evil deeds that have been committed. But one of the 
benefits of adjournments for inquiries after guilt has been 
announced is that during these intervals anger has time to 


cool and disappear. An angry Bench is tempted to protest 
Vol. 291.—WNo. 597. Y 
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against the abolition of power to order corporal punish- 
ment. It may reasonably be hoped that the large majority 
that defeated a private member’s Bill to restore such 
sentences will put an end to judicial moanings of this kind. 
A Bench that at a further hearing has the full social and 
psychological facts about the criminal is in a good position 
so to sentence him that his dangerous tendencies will be 
diverted into some activity that is beneficial to the 
community. 

Some indication of the possibilities of psychiatric treat- 
ment can be gathered from the cases cited in:my book 
‘Crime and Psychology.’ There I described a young 
offender of 23 who had been committing his offences over 
a considerable period. He was treated successfully and we 
were able to keep track of him for six and a half years 
after his appearance in court. There had been no further 
offence. A single man aged 58 who was found guilty had 
been convicted of similar offences several times and had 
served five sentences to prison. Treatment was arranged 
and afterwards we kept in touch with him for two years, 
during which time all had gone well. Both these men were 
found guilty of lesser sexual offences, but the psychiatrists 
who helped us were equally successful with some of the 
cases of ordinary crime that we sent to them. There is no 
reason why they cannot be successful in many cases of 
crime where physical violence has been used. Aggression 
is a natural quality, particularly in young people. An 
unwise upbringing (as in the case of Brian) may thwart or 
deflect the equally natural process of transforming primi- 
tive aggressive feelings into some useful quality. Where 
this has happened, the best chances of protecting society 
from further crime comes when an expert in psychiatry is 
consulted before punishment of any kind is inflicted. 

The weakest feature of English criminal justice is that 
so many courts do noi realise the need for full investigation 
of the cases before them. ‘There must be some need for 
radical change in the methods of sentencing offenders when 
so moderate a man as Page, who at one time held a high 
administrative post in the department of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, felt obliged to use such adjectives as ‘ silly,’ ‘ stupid,’ 
‘idiotic,’ ‘wholly wrong,’ ‘foolish and unskilful’ about 
sentences that were passed in cases that he studied. Such 
sentences can, as Page said, be ‘ a prolific cause of crime.’ 
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But what can be done to ensure wiser sentences? The 
courts have by the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 been given 
definite powers to remand cases for psychiatric inquiry and 
to order such treatment if the offender agrees to undergo 
it. But psychiatric treatment is likely to be severely 
hampered if full medical and social inquiries are not made 
before it is suggested to the defendant. It is unfortunate 
that in the Act power to direct treatment (s. 4) comes long 
before the power to direct that inquiries be made (s. 26). I 
have heard complaints that cases have been sent for treat- 
ment which have not been investigated, an entirely wrong 
procedure. 

One cause of this neglect to make inquiry lies in the 
organisation of our criminal courts. Except in the big 
cities, where the volume of work usually necessitates pro- 
longed sessions, the higher courts sit for short periods only. 
Assize judges sit for one day only in many of the county 
towns and then move on to the next. The amount of work 
would seldom justify a longer session. Quarter sessions 
also have short sessions, except in the big cities. A com- 
plete reorganisation of the work of the higher courts would 
be necessary to make time available for adequate in- 
quiries between verdict and sentence. This would involve 
a substantial amalgamation of areas, which is always 
unpopular, as important people in small towns dislike to 
lose the opportunities for local ceremony which the holding 
of important courts afford. But until there is enough 
work in all courts of Assize and Quarter Sessions for their 
sessions to last for at least a week, there can be no hope 
that all sentences will be passed with full knowledge about 
the offenders. The courts held by magistrates also suffer 
from defective organisation in this respect, and for them 
the remedy of amalgamation is not open, since it is one of 
the most valuable features of Magistrates’ Courts that 
their sittings are both local and frequent. Magistrates are 
often grouped by a system of rotas. When one group has 
held a session, the next court is held by magistrates on 
another rota. In order that full inquiries can be made, it 
would be necessary for at least two magistrates on the 
earlier rota to return at the next sitting to consider the 
reports and decide sentences before the day’s work is 
begun. So simple a reform would bring new life into 
Magistrates’ Courts and greatly reduce the number of 

¥ 2 
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sentences that prove harmful, both to society and to the 
individual offender. The new power given to one Magis- 
trates’ Court to sentence cases that have been convicted 
and adjourned by another (s. 25 (2) of the Act of 1948) 
should only be used in emergencies, for it is desirable 
that courts that heard the evidence should decide the 
sentences. 

There is much public concern at the present time about 
the increases in the volume of serious crime. But it is not 
sufficiently realised that there have been many and varied 
factors that have produced such increases. War itself, 
with its hatreds and its respect for violent opposition to 
the enemy, is in itself a powerful factor which inevitably 
causes disturbance in the minds of many. The absence of 
numerous fathers from their homes and, therefore, their 
inability to take their part in the upbringing of their 
children, has also had important consequences. The 
evacuation of thousands of children from their homes 
saved many of their lives, but the price was often severe 
psychological disturbance. Again, the shortage of essential 
goods and the consequent desire to obtain them in an 
underhand way tended to lower the morale of both parents 
and children. These are some of the important factors, 
but there are others. Many mothers of young children 
have taken full-time employment away from their homes ; 
there has been a large increase in the number of breaking 
and broken homes, and the provision by the state of free 
legal aid for divorce, without any social help and investiga- 
tion being made available, has encouraged this increase. 
The creation of the Welfare State itself, with its spoon- 
feeding of parents, has had the result that many of them 
have tended to leave to others many of their natural duties 
towards their children.* It is happily true that most of 
the young people of to-day have been able to survive the 
shocks and strains resulting from such factors as these, but 
the minority that have failed to do so is prominent among 
those that commit serious crime. 

It would be dangerous to assume that psychiatry can 
repair all the consequences of such influences as these, 
especially in the case of offenders who have already been 





* I wrote on the effects of the policy of the Welfare State on crime in the 
issue of this journal for April 1950. 
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sentenced by courts without scientific inquiry. Therefore 
punishment must continue to be the fate of many offenders. 
But even in cases where punishment seems to be inevitable 
it would be best that it should not be imposed until experts 
have had opportunities for investigation and have reported 
that social or scientific treatment is not likely to succeed. 
It would also be advisable that when offenders are sent to 
prison copies of the full reports by experts should be sent 
to the governor of the prison, so that the prison authorities 
may be in a position to deal with them in full knowledge of 
their condition. 

It is often said by those who are content with existing 
methods of passing sentence that the arguments of those 
who plead for full social and scientific investigation before 
offenders are sentenced should be discounted on the ground 
that they concern themselves more with the interests of 
offenders than with those of their victims. This argument 
was prominent at the time when a demand was being made 
for the return of powers to order corporal punishment. 
Despite the severe defeat of this demand, the argument is 
still used and needs to be answered. The truth is, as I 
hope this article has made clear, that those who advocate 
scientific methods by criminal courts are primarily seeking 
to prevent further crimes by those who have already 
offended, and, therefore, a reduction in the number of 
victims. They care intensely for the interests of the 
community and are likely to benefit the community more 
than could ever be achieved by those who are content with 
the imposition of blind punishments. 


CLAUD MULLINS. 
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Art. 5.—RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MINISTRY OF 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


IN search of material for a thesis with a view to a doctorate, 
an American university man recently spent some months 
in this country, unearthing the history of our Ministry of 
Reconstruction, set up in 1917 and closed down after a 
couple of years of fruitless endeavour. Finding my name 
among some of the papers still preserved in the Record 
Office, this energetic researcher sought me out in the hope 
of adding to his information. It seemed to him that an 
experiment made during the First World War, and closed 
and not repeated, might provide a useful chapter in the 
history of modern government. 

So for the first time for nearly forty years I was required 
to search my memory and explain and pass judgment upon 
a project with which I had been intimately associated. I 
was not then a critic of government departments, for with 
a pre-war Budget of less than 200/. millions there was not 
very much government to worry about; everybody accepted 
the need for a vast war-time expansion and most people 
expected that when peace came the machinery of war 
would be dismantled and we should go back to something 
approaching pre-war practice. 

When invited by Dr Christopher Addison to become 
joint chairman of so high-sounding a body as a ‘ Trade 
Organisation Commission’ I readily accepted. I was in 
the early forties, as the publisher of several trade journals 
I could claim to know something about trading problems, 
and in my innocence found great satisfaction in the pros- 
pect of interesting work and official status. As evidence 
of innocence, it is the fact that I do not possess a single 
paper about the Ministry or my doings in it. I was sworn 
under the Official Secrets Act and as a layman took my 
obligations at their paper value ; as every note about the 
date of a meeting or the appointment of a junior clerk was 
marked ‘ Private and Confidential,’ I accepted the restraint 
which, as I now know, is one of the bulwarks of redundancy 
in the whole Civil Service. I have notes of personal 
appointments in my diary, but apart from these, I have 
nothing but a jaded memory, which in itself may give a 
clearer view of the outlines of a typical bureaucratic 
enterprise. 
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The Ministry of Reconstruction was invented for Dr 
Addison, an industrious and faithful henchman of Lloyd 
George. Having a distinguished medical record, Addison 
entered politics, became M.P. for Hoxton, later was 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education, from 
which he moved to Munitions when Lloyd George became 
Minister in 1915. In 1916 he was promoted to Minister of 
Munitions when Lloyd George assumed the War Office. A 
single year was sufficient to demonstrate his insufficiency 
for so big a task and Winston Churchill took his place. In 
World Crisis 1914-18, this is how Mr Churchill describes 
the position. 


‘I found a staff of 12,000 officials organised in no less than fifty 
principal departments each claiming direct access to the Chief, 
and requiring a swift flow of decisions upon most intricate and 
inter-related problems. I set to work at once to divide and 
distribute this dangerous concentration of power.’ 


A new ministry, with the disarming title Reconstruc- 
tion, was established for Addison’s benefit, and mercifully 
disappeared when two years later, on the strength of his 


medical reputation he succeeded in turning the old and 
innocuous Local Government Board into the grandiose 
Ministry of Health and himself assumed that great new 
office. 

With Addison suitably rewarded for long and arduous 
services, Lloyd George combined the Ministry of Recon- 
struction with the Ministry of National Service under Sir 
Auckland Geddes—the brother of the Geddes of Axe fame 
--who in a matter of a few months closed up both concerns. 

When the time comes for canonisation Christopher 
Addison should be remembered as the patron saint of the 
* Committee ’ for he set up a new record in the number of 
these now fashionable bodies which he called into being. 
The Ministry of Reconstruction was responsible for hun- 
dreds of them and gave an impetus to the fascinating game 
of discussing other people’s business, which although not 
recognised like cricket or football, is now regularly played 
by larger numbers than both these sports put together. 

The committee of a club or a trade, ora union, composed 
of people with a common interest, must not be confused 
with the Addison variety, now the model for the many 
thousands of committees attached to every public autho- 
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rity in the land, and I have to confess to a full share of 
responsibility for what has happened. 

The name ‘ Reconstruction ’ was well chosen, although 
the instrument to which it was attached never had the 
least chance of discharging its functions. But the word 
was, in effect, an open invitation to all and sundry with 
schemes and ideas for putting other people right, to get 
into touch with the new Ministry, and the response was 
positively overwhelming. Only the most obviously absurd 
of all these suggestions failed to qualify for a committee. 

The immediate effect of the appointment of an official 
committee is to arrest activity in some direction or another. 
For instance, the Ministry of Agriculture refer the question 
of the use of barbed wire to an Enquiring Committee; on 
this news the Ironmongers’ Federation advise their mem- 
bers to buy as little as possible pending the findings of the 
Committee ; and some of the labour engaged in the making 
of this useful aid to farming and food production is thrown 
out of work. However gooa the intentions and however 
beneficial the ultimate result, this initial or short-term 
reaction is necessarily negative. 

To ministers answering awkward Parliamentary ques- 
tions a committee often offers an easy way of escape, for 
pending its report the impropriety of expressing official 
opinion is obvious and easy. 

If publishers or butchers or chiropodists set up a com- 
mittee, it is composed of persons of similar interests who 
will pay their own expenses, and generally confine their 
deliberations to matters directly concerned with those 
interests. When, however, a public authority appoints a 
committee, a completely different set of considerations has 
to be reckoned with. The members must be chosen to 
represent the county or borough, women and men must be 
properly balanced, all political parties have to be accom- 
modated, and the Civil Service will provide a professional 
committee-monger to keep the proceedings within the rules. 
The chances of a straight discussion on practical issues will 
wait until policy, procedure, precedent, powers, and terms 
of reference have been debated in the manner now familiar 
to anyone who tries to follow the proceedings of the United 
Nations Organisation. And the bottomless public purse 
relieves the new body of any feeling of restraint from the 
lack of means. 
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Looking back on a couple of hectic years of enthusiastic 
futility I can claim to have learnt something of official 
minds and ways, but to have accomplished nothing that 
remains—except the Committee habit. My work was to 
put the Whitley Report into practice. That famous docu- 
ment laid it down that every worker should be in a union, 
every employer in an association, and that from the two a 
joint body should be established in every trade. The 
theory was that, given opportunity and status labour 
would contribute not only to the well-being of the trade 
but would strive to improve the service to the public. 

It took me less than a week to discover that my func- 
tions belonged to the Ministry of Labour and that any 
interference by the new Reconstruction Department 
would require the consent and approval of the senior office. 
After much negotiation an elaborate compromise was 
achieved under which Joint Industrial (Whitley) Councils 
remained the responsibility of the Ministry of Labour and 
Dr Addison was allowed, as an act of grace, to work upon 
an intermediate stage and endeavour to establish Interim 
Industrial Reconstruction Committees, to be transferred to 
the Ministry of Labour when ripe for conversion into more 
authoritative bodies. My diary for the first six months of 
1918 records meetings with the representatives of some 
fifty different trades, varying from quarry owners to 
opticians and from saws and files to organ builders. It 
was easy to get employers to the Ministry ; then, as now, 
these misguided people attach a false importance to any 
contact with Whitehall, an error in judgment which then, 
as a younger man, I shared to the full. 

There was in my case an element of humour in the 
situation. As a civilian, publishing trade papers, I spent 
much of my time on the road endeavouring to sell adver- 
tising space, an occupation which was neither as easy nor 
as respectable as it has since become. One of my regular 
hunting fields was brass foundry in Birmingham and most 
of the firms in that business had consistently refused to see 
me on the grounds that they did not advertise. When, 
however, half a dozen of the biggest of them received my 
invitation to come to the ‘“ Ministry ’’’ to discuss Recon- 
struction, these excellent people donned their Sunday best 
and with white slips in their waistcoats, gloves, umbrellas, 
and silk hats, treated me—the ex-advertising traveller 
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with all the deference still thought to be due to officialism 
in any form. Some of them may have fancied themselves 
as a Committee chairman with a dim prospect of a knight- 
hood ; but whatever the reason, the personal attitude 
towards me changed from one extreme to the other. 

Invitations to individual employers seldom failed to 
bring the victims to London at their own expense, but 
invitations to individual labour men met with little or no 
response. The invitation in those cases had to be sent to 
the headquarters of the union, which would seldom fail to 
nominate a couple of official delegates, the union paying 
their full wages and all expenses. 

In making the case for a joint committee, my favourite 
argument was the obvious economy to be had from the 
pooling of information. To take the simplest possible 
case, an article made by only three firms and involving 
only three processes : 





Process 





1 





A 20 3t 100 





B o7 | 3 : 100 

















C 17 : } 100 





The adoption of the most economical process by all 
three firms would bring the cost of the product down from 
100 to 17 + 38 + 21 = 76. But the argument overlooked 
the trade union attitude of mind—an attitude by no means 
confined to trade unions. When the three firms had 
exchanged information, they discovered that C’s 17 per 
cent. for process 1 was due to local or other advantages 
not available to the two competitors and similar qualifica- 
tions had to be made with each figure. The tendency in 
all these cases was exactly opposite to that for which I 
hoped, and the pooled information made the case for the 
adoption by all of the higher figures, so that 100 became 
27 + 52 + 45 = 124. 

In the result costing systems, till then almost unknown, 
became popular, the old 100 has everywhere become 124, 
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the extra 24 being shared by labour, capital, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and paid by the consuming 
public. The coming together advocated by the Whitley 
Report, on which the highest hopes were founded, has in 
practice reduced competition and set up what in many 
cases is almost a conspiracy to rob the consumer, by capital 
and labour. 

The ill-fated Ministry was thwarted in all it tried to do 
by other Government departments, one of which could 
generally claim that its province was invaded by the new 
and redundant office. Week by week the Cabinet was 
obliged to leave the conduct of the war in order to consider 
a protest from one of his colleagues on the activities of Dr 
Addison. Eventually an interdepartmental committee of 
six senior officials met every Monday morning to consider 
and generally to veto whatever we proposed to do; the 
Scottish Office erected an ‘iron curtain’ behind which we 
were forbidden to trespass; in a very short time the 
committee of six became twenty-five, nineteen other 
departments having claimed the right to have a finger in 
our pie, or rather the right to see that we kept our fingers 
out of theirs. 

Looking back thirty-five years it becomes evident that 
nothing remains of the work of the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion except perhaps this—that we established as a recog- 
nised part of the social structure the official committee. 
Different views will continue to be taken of the value of 
this, then, quite new development. 

Until the First World War trade and industry, and 
indeed life in general, were governed by the notion that 
it was wise to ‘mind one’s own business,’ a school of 
thought which has since almost disappeared and in many 
ways ceased to be practical. 

ERNEST BENN. 
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Art. 6—THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


1. The Letters of Samuel Johnson, with Mrs Thrale’s genuine 
letters to him, collected and edited by R. W. Chapman. 3 
vols., Clarendon Press, Oxford. 61. 6s. 

. Letters to and from Samuel Johnson. By H. L. Piozzi. 
1788. 

. Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell. 1791, etc., 
especially edited by L. F. Powell, 1934-50. 

. Letters of Samuel Johnson. Birkbeck Hill. 1892. 

. Johnson and Queeney. By the 6th Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 1932. 

}. John Rylands Library Bulletin, (Letters to Mrs Thrale.) 
1932. 

And other works. 


A CENTURY like the seventeenth, filled with the clamour 
of storms, political and religious, .3 no ideal time for the 
quiet art of letter writing, though it is to be remembered 
that without the storms and the separation of lovers they 
enforced, we should not have had the noble, and also 
entertaining, letters Dorothy Osborne wrote from Chick- 
sands to William Temple. 

But when, for very weariness of strife, the storms die 
down, there follows an age of leisure to practise the arts 
of life. Such an age was our eighteenth century. It is 
not for nothing that it was the age of the turnip on the 
farm, of theory and practice in ornamental gardening, of 
the building of houses, great and small, of a more or less 
scientific historical study of painting and of book-collecting, 
and of letter-writing. The age of Townshend and Coke, of 
Kent and Vanbrugh, of Vertue and Richardson, of Ames 
and Cracherode, was also that of Swift, Gay, Pope, Gray, 
Mason, Walpole, and Johnson. 

Publication of Johnson’s letters began very soon after 
his death with Mrs Piozzi’s large collection, published in 
1788. Boswell followed with the ‘ Life ’ three years later ; 
the letters in this were far better as texts, for Mrs Piozzi, as 
the late Sir Walter Raleigh once observed, would have 
made a bad witness in a law court, and some of her 
falsifications have been exposed by the ‘ Letters’’ latest 
Editor. But Boswell, in this as in other things, set a 
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standard which we now take for granted, but which in his 
time was new. 

Since then there have been many additions to the 
canon, small and great. In 1892 Birkbeck Hill was able 
to follow up his great edition of the ‘ Life ’ with a collection 
which aimed at completeness. But such a collection can 
never be complete. The late R. B. Adam of Buffalo pub- 
lished his Johnson Catalogue, among the first-fruits of 
American Johnsonian scholarship, now so notable ; and in 
1932 the sixth Marquis of Lansdowne found in the base- 
ment of Lansdowne House the cabinet which Johnson gave 
to Queeney Thrale, and with it his letters to her ; and these, 
Baia peév adda poda, he published. The vast Boswellian 
finds at Malahide Castle were not so fruitful in this way, 
but that at Fettercairn House was, though it did not 
include Johnson’s letters to Boswell, which, except for the 
many printed in the ‘ Life,’ are still to seek. They may 
yet turn up, for though the cache at Malahide had been 
suspected before it was found, that at Fettercairn had not, 
and there may be others, though smaller. 

For over thirty years Dr Chapman (hunting in a couple 
with Dr L. F. Powell, the latest Editor of the ‘ Life’) 
has been assembling copies of Johnson’s letters. In three 
solid volumes his achievement is now before us, and a 
splendid achievement it is. To Birkbeck Hill’s large 
collection he has added no fewer than 472 letters, making 
a count of 1515, and to those who know Dr Chapman’s work 
it need not be said that the editing, textual and other, is 
infinitely meticulous. Johnson’s was one of those hand- 
writings which at first glance look easy, but in fact are full 
of difficulties, and there can be no man who knows the 
peculiar snares in this one better. We have found only 
one apparent misprint (‘Ispa,’ for Ipsa, vol. i. p. 399). 
The notes, which are of the most restrained, are full of 
interest. 

No man can live a life of seventy-five years, and a 
literary life at that, without writing many letters. But 
Johnson seems to have been a letter-writer malgré lui. He 
disliked the effort of putting pen to paper, as everyone 
knows. He also told Boswell that ‘it is now become so 
much the fashion to publish letters, that in order to avoid 
it, I put as little into mine as I can’ (a quotation which 
Dr Chapman places at the head of his first volume), and 
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in what was perhaps his first letter to Boswell, written to 
him at Utrecht in 1763, he sets down, perhaps rather por- 
tentously—but he was fifty-four and Boswell twenty-three 
and a disciple—his epistolary ideal : 


* To tell you that I am or am not well, that I have or have 
not been in the country, . . . topicks with which those letters 
are filled which are written only for the sake of writing, I 
seldom shall think worth communicating ; but if I can have 
it in my power to calm any harassing disquiet, to excite any 
virtuous desire, to rectify any important opinion, or fortify 
any generous resolution, you need not doubt that I shall at 
least wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying a friend much 
less esteemed than yourself, before the gloomy calm of idle 
vacancy.” 


It may be observed on this that Johnson’s ill-health 
figures very often in his correspondence ; also that he is 
here answering one which young Boswell, more than 
usually ‘hyp’d,’ had written to him on landing in 
Holland. 


Johnson effected a large destruction of his private 


papers shortly before his death; but letters of his own 
writing would naturally not have been among these. 
Correspondence is a two-way traffic, however, and Dr 
Chapman prints (in small type) many ‘letters in,’ 
especially from Mrs Thrale, to explain the ‘letters out’ 
which are the body of the collection. Among Johnson’s 
correspondents we are sorry to find no trace of his early 
flame, Molly Aston of Lichfield, whose letters, he once said, 
would be the last he would destroy. 

Letters, ‘in’ or ‘ out,’ of his early period are scanty ; 
and it seems likely that before the ‘ Dictionary ’ brought 
him fame and his pension leisure, he wrote but few. After 
that we find him consulted on many matters, often advising 
authors on the technical and business side of publishing— 
and in relation to publishers, whom he called ‘ very fair 
men,’ he was always reasonable. And we find him the 
confidant and counsellor of that disagreeable friend of his, 
Dr Taylor of Ashbourne, when the latter’s wife, doubtless 
not without her reasons, deserted him. Taylor was, in 
Dr Chapman’s words, ‘ a slow-witted man, dull in himself 
and the cause of dullness in others’; many would go 
further, and describe him as a low man, a greedy pluralist, 
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and representative of the Church of England at its worst, 
as Johnson was at its best. The friendship between the 
ill-suited pair was indeed an expression of Johnson’s 
clinging to friends and connections of his early days. No 
wonder that, the more they saw of each other, the less 
they hit it off, or that on one occasion, in the heat of 
argument, they both ‘ bellowed,’ rivalling Taylor’s pride 
the great bull, about which Johnson was so often quietly 
sarcastic in his letters to Mrs Thrale from Ashbourne. 

Of letters of the early period we lack those to Tetty, 
which he destroyed ; but we have a considerable body to 
that ‘ peremptory maiden’ Lucy Porter, to whom Johnson 
shows himself no less peremptory in his instructions as to 
the family property at Lichfield. And we have, of course, 
his touching last letters to his dying mother, and also a 
number to ‘ dear Miss (Hill) Boothby,’ with whom alone 
he said that he had regularly exchanged letters. 

But with the arrival on the scene of Mrs Thrale, ‘ my 
Mistress,’ he found his inability to write of small things as 
well as great, fall off him. He came more and more to 
depend on her as his confidante, and wrote constantly to 
her when he was away from town. To her alone it was 
that he confided his secret (which others may perhaps 
have guessed), that he feared that his ‘ vile melancholy,’ 
which so made him dread a sleepless night that it kept 
him, and his Mistress, up late drinking tea, might break out 
into violent madness. It was bad enough that ‘I suffer 
myself to be corroded with vain and idle discontent.’ But 
his terror went deeper than that. There is a dreadful 
letter (No. 307. 1)* written to Mrs Thrale in French and 
obviously intended to be delivered from one room to 
another in the same house ; her reply (311.1a) was clearly 
meant to be delivered in the same way. In this Johnson 
entreats his friend to keep him under lock and key in the 
dreaded event. An actual relic of this episode, ‘A 
Padlock,’ with the MS. note by Mrs Thrale in the Cata- 
logue, ‘ Johnson’s Padlock, committed to my care in the 
year 1768,’ was sold in the Sir John Salusbury Sale of 1823. 
To sell such a thing seems hardly decent, even after more 
than half a century. The question arises, why was this 





* In the Thrale Papers at the John Rylands Library ; it was published in 
1932 by Mr Wright. 
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letter written in French? Dr Chapman is undoubtedly 
right in rejecting the explanation that unauthorised 
readers would thus be prevented from reading it, and in 
preferring to believe the choice of a foreign language to be 
due to Johnson’s ‘desire to spare himself the pains of 
vernacular confession.’ Many others must have sometimes 
veiled in the same way what they were ashamed or feared 
to see set down in plain English. 

This letter stands alone. Most of Johnson’s letters to 
‘my Mistress’ are ordinary letters to a very intimate 
friend, distinguished mainly by the mind from which they 
came. Johnson resembled Swift, who wrote daily letters 
to Stella, in Thackeray’s words, ‘ never letting go of her 
kind hand.’ It was to ‘ my Mistress ’ that his impressions 
of the Highlands and the Hebrides were sent. One of 
these letters (No. 329, printed by the recipient in 1788) 


contains the following gem, which has not been much 
noticed : 


‘I find myself not very able to walk upon the mountains, 
but one day I went out to see the walls yet standing of an 
ancient Chapel. In almost every Island the superstitious 


votaries of the Romish Church erected places of worship, in 
which the Drones of Convents or Cathedrals performed the 
Holy Offices ; but by the active zeal of Protestant devotion, 
almost all of them have sunk into ruin.’ 


This reproduces so exquisitely the current cant of the 
time that, remembering Johnson’s remarks about John 
Knox and his reformations, the reader may rub his eyes 
and wonder why this apparent conversion, until he per- 
ceives the sarcasm. 

The death, of long-drawn-out cancer, of Mrs Thrale’s 
mother, old Mrs Salusbury, who at first had disliked her 
daughter’s odd protégé but grew before the end to value 
and love him, removed from the Streatham household one 
who was not indeed one of Johnson’s correspondents but 
who occupied much of his thoughts when he wrote. But 
she was before long replaced by another who for natural 
reasons began by receiving messages rather than letters. 
This was the Thrales’ eldest daughter, the celebrated 
Queeney—Hester Maria, called by Johnson first ‘ Queen 
Esther’ and then ‘ Queeney.’ 


The discovery and publication in 1932 by the sixth 
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Marquis of Lansdowne of Johnson’s letters to Queeney, as 
child, growing girl and young woman, formed one of the 
major events of Johnsonian exploration in our time. They 
are in their way perfect examples of l’art d’étre grand-pére 
The moral counsels are not too heavy-handed, whether it 
be advice to avoid idle musing by ‘ snatching the broom 
from Betty,’ or a warning against what he rather curiously 
calls ‘ captiousness,’ that is, the common temptation of 
the inexperienced to fancy slights where the experienced 
would know that none was intended. 

There will probably always be two parties, the Piozzians 
and the Queeneyites. For her widowed mother’s marriage 
to the wholly admirable Piozzi infuriated the daughter, as 
it infuriated the dying Johnson. Their characters were, 
in fact, incompatible, and one can find in oneself some 
sympathy for both. ‘ Our lively hostess’ was no doubt 
garrulous, not averse from publicity, lacking in retenu— 
that quality so earnestly, and so vainly, aimed at by the 
young Boswell in Holland. Yet it is surely not necessary 
to go all the way with Lord Lansdowne, who calls her 
‘essentially false, vain and vulgar.’ Queeney, on the 
other hand, was an heiress, beautiful, cold, and proud, her 
father’s daughter and his champion. 

Sympathy for the mother cannot but be roused by her 
dignified and still affectionate reply to Johnson’s tragic 
letter on her second marriage. It is overwhelming, and it 
is good to know that the breach was not final and absolute. 

Those letters were, of course, not known, at least 
outside a small and intimate circle, at the time. But 
two of Johnson’s letters were famous long before he died. 
These, which will, of course, be found here in careful 
texts, were those to Chesterfield and Macpherson. Chester- 
field had the magnanimity to express admiration of that 
received by him, and seems to have taken no care to keep 
it private. The popular verdict on the affair has surely 
been one-sided, influenced by the merits both of Johnson’s 
character and of his prose. Few seem to have considered 
to what an intolerable nuisance a known patron of literature 
was subjected. If, as has often been claimed, Johnson’s 
letter put an end to the system of patronage, gratitude is 
not more due from authors than from patrons. 

Considered as compositions, each of these two famous 
letters is spoilt by a fault, and that fault one and the 

Vol. 291.—No. 597. Zz 
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same—irrelevant literary allusion, which is curious in 
Johnson, who notoriously did not suffer from the lues 
citandi. In the letter to Chesterfield there is the almost 
pointless allusion to the shepherd in Virgil; in that to 
Macpherson there is the contemptuous mention of his 
Homer, which, however that absurd Ossianic performance 
deserved contempt, is irrelevant to the rest. It is like a 
fancy flourish interrupting the descent of a sledge-hammer. 

Any man’s complete, or near-complete, correspondence 
is bound to contain much of routine nature and of very 
minor interest, and this is true of Johnson’s. But one 
never knows when some deep thought or some engaging 
touch will not appear. Thus (an example of the latter), 
writing to Chambers a brief note to postpone a projected 
visit to Oxford, he adds: ‘I think nothing has happened 
here, but that Boswel is come up gratis with an appeal to 
the Lords. While I am writing I expect to hear him come 
in, with his noisy benevolence.’ 

Boswell never knew of this letter, though he had heard 
strictures from his Mentor not less severe. It is No. 274. 2, 
and was first made known by the late Robert Borthwick 
Adam. 

Yet another agreeable touch (in a note on Letter No. 
414) is Dr Chapman’s ingenious and most probable explana- 
tion of Johnson’s well-known antipathy to talk about the 
Punic War. Most of us have probably taken this to be a 
mere dislike of a subject of conversation so well-worn as to 
provide no opening for original thought, and in fact to be 
a bore. But Dr Chapman suggests that the Punic War, 
as a triumph of the Roman Republic, was part of the 
current Whig cant. It was (it may be suggested) even 
more characteristic of the Rousseauist cant, which (without 
naming Jean-Jacques) so many of Johnson’s most incisive 
paradoxes effectively pierced. It was not till another 
decade and more had opened the floodgates to the stream 
of this cant, in England as well as in France, that the 
name of ancient Rome became disgusting. Johnson was 
dead by then, felix opportunitate mortis. 

As an example of Johnson’s art of piercing to the heart 
of things, the very reverse of Rousseauist sentimentality 
—which, in modern forms, is rampant to-day—and also as 
an example of his policy in letter-writing of trying ‘ to 
calm any harassing disquiet,’ let us take his letter (1758, 
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No. 116) to Bennet Langton, then an undergraduate at 
Trinity, Oxford. Young Langton had written of his 
violent grief at the death in battle of his uncle, General 
Dury. Listen to Johnson : 


‘ The only reason why we lament a soldier’s death [he has 
just pointed out that a fallen soldier leaves an example and 
bequeaths honour] is that we think he might have lived 
longer, yet this cause of grief is common to many other kinds 
of death which are not so passionately bewailed. The truth 
is that every death is violent, . . . when life is extinguished for 
any other reason than that it is burnt out. Let us endeavour 
to see things as they are, and then enquire whether we ought to 
complain.’ 


‘Let us endeavour to see things as they are’: it is the 
heart of Johnson’s message to his fellow men. 

But let us, for conclusion, take a very topical extract. 

In 1761 the young King George ITI, glorying in the name 

of Britain, and promising to be all that his two prede- 

cessors had not been, and so to heal the feud of Hanoverian 

and Jacobite, Whig and Tory, had newly ascended the 


throne. Johnson, writing to Percy, who had invited him 
to Easton Maudit, postponed the visit : 


‘As I cannot perhaps see another Coronation so conveni- 
ently as this [he would have had to live to the age of a hundred- 
and-ten to do so], and I may see many young Percies, I beg 
your pardon for staying till this great ceremony is over.’ 


What modern Johnson saw the Coronation of 1953 ? 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 
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Art, 7.—‘OUR SCOTTISH ADDISON.’ 


On the very day, August 6, 1745, that Prince Charles 
Edward Stuart first landed in Scotland there was born a 
Scotsman whose work, life, and influence were to have as 
great an effect on Scottish affairs and letters as the Prince’s 
Jacobite Rebellion was to have on the trend of Scottish 
history. Henry Mackenzie, ‘the Man of Feeling,’ has, 
indeed, a rightful claim to be remembered for several 
reasons. He became the most popular British novelist of 
a decade; he wrote the best periodical essays and short 
tales of his century in Scotland ; he was the first distin- 
guished man of letters to hail the genius of Burns; he 
started the literary career of Scott; he gave the earliest 
encouragement to Byron; he lived to be the Nestor of 
Scottish literature ; and he helped to found the Highland 
Society of Scotland. Moreover, he enjoyed the friendships 
of Scotland’s greatest sceptical philosopher, David Hume ; 
of the uncrowned king of Scotland, Viscount Melville ; of 
the great political economist, Adam Smith ; and of peers, 
poets, wits, beauties, scientists, all who composed the 
brilliant life of Edinburgh, London, and Paris. 

He came of Highland ancestry and was descended from 
the Mackenzies of Kintail, Ross-shire. The son of Dr 
Joshua Mackenzie, an eminent physician, and his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Hugh Rose of Kilravock Castle, 
Nairnshire, he was born in Libberton’s Wynd, Edinburgh, 
then an alley which formed a main thoroughfare from the 
High Street to the Cowgate. One of his earliest recollec- 
tions was hearing his maternal grandfather, the said Hugh 
Rose, give an account of a visit to Kilravock on April 14, 
1746, of Prince Charlie, who kissed the children, praised 
their beauty, and applauded the laird’s fine performance 
on the violin. When inspecting Rose’s planting opera- 
tions, the Prince had said : ‘ How happy are you, Mr Rose, 
who can enjoy these peaceful occupations when the country 
round is so disturbed!’ Next day the Duke of Cumber- 
land, pursuing the Prince, called. ‘ You have had my 
cousin here,’ he remarked in a more jocular tone than was 
customary with him. And so he rode on to meet his 
cousin at the fateful battle of Culloden. 

Mackenzie was educated at the Edinburgh High 
School during the Rectorship of John Lees, and had as 
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his Classical Master Robert Farquhar, who had been parish 
schoolmaster at Lochlee, Forfarshire (Angus). He then 
proceeded to Edinburgh University for the years 1758-61, 
attending George Stuart’s Humanity Class and Robert 
Hunter’s Greek Class. There the deepest literary impres- 
sion made on Mackenzie was that by John Stevenson, the 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. 

At the conclusion of his academic course he was articled 
as a clerk at 41. yearly to George Inglis of Redhall, King’s 
Attorney in Exchequer, and it was while he was learning 
the exchequer business that he began his career of author- 
ship by writing verses. Then in 1765 Mackenzie went to 
London to gain experience of English exchequer practice. 
It was the year when Laurence Sterne, after finishing the 
last two books of ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ began his senti- 
mental tour through France and Italy: and it was then, 
under the influence of Sterne, that during his residence in 
the metropolis Mackenzie conceived the idea of his cele- 
brated sentimental novel, ‘The Man of Feeling.’ ‘Some 
of the incidents,’ Mackenzie recalled sixty years later, ‘I 
had a certain degree of share in myself. I was often the 
martyr of that shyness which Harley [the hero] is stated 
as being affected by in his intercourse with mankind,’ and 
in 1770 he informed his friend James Elphinston: * It 
consists of some episodical adventure. ... You may per- 
haps . . . conclude it a novel; nevertheless it is perfectly 
different than that species of composition.’ 

After returning to Edinburgh about 1768, Mackenzie 
continued his work on the book, and at last, after much 
difficulty in getting it accepted, it was published 
anonymously in a volume of 268 pages by Thomas Cadell 
and William Strahan in April 1771, four months before 
Scott’s birth in the same year. The first edition was sold 
out by June 1, and by June 12 the second edition had 
appeared. Writing to his cousin, Betty Rose of Kilravock, 
during that month, Mackenzie remarked : 


‘The reception which the public indulgence has given it 
has exceeded my expectations: the copies allotted to Edin- 
burgh were all sold in about a week’s time, and when a fresh 
demand was made upon London, it was found that the whole 
impression had been already exhausted—Not so has it fared 
with the Reviewers. ... They have treated it very roughly. 
. .. Among your sex have been many of its warmest advocates, 
and I am indebted to them for many a tear.’ 
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The reception then accorded to ‘ The Man of Feeling ’ 
by the general reading public has been vividly recorded 
by H. Grey Graham in his ‘ Scottish Men of Letters in 
the Eighteenth Century’ (1901): ‘At once it gained 
popularity. The libraries of Tunbridge Wells, Bath, and 
Cheltenham were besieged by ladies demanding to be the 
first to read it ; it lay on the drawing-room tables of every 
one pretending to fashion, who, jaded with routs and 
gaming-tables, wept till their rouged and powdered cheeks 
presented runnels of tears...over ‘“‘dear, good Mr 
Harley,’’ who would not let a beggar pass without a shilling 
and a sigh, though the reader herself would not cross a 
puddle to save a life.’ 

This first excursion of Mackenzie in fiction was not a 
narrative proper but a succession of incidents, expounding 
Harley’s extreme sensibility in contact with the metro- 
politan life «* London, dupes and swindlers included, and 
his extreme moral delicacy. It was a theme which gave 
full scope to the author’s predilection for ultra-senti- 
mentality, and he wallowed in it. Scott, usually a more 
shrewd critic of literature than he has been given credit 
for, was mistaken in considering that Mackenzie’s work 
possessed ‘ the rare and invaluable property of originality,’ 
for his talents were decidedly imitative, and it needs little 
discernment to see that the sentimental philosophy he has 
here poured out in such profusion was based on Addison, 
Rousseau, and Samuel Richardson. As great a defect 
was a complete lack of humour, hence his hero Harley, 
despite his unbounded benevolence, becomes extremely 
tiresome with his bashfulness, ultra-sensitiveness, and 
moral pathos. Again, the heroine is merely a lay figure 
resembling Clarissa Harlowe, with more sensibility but 
much less charm. Nevertheless, ‘The Man of Feeling’ 
was to exert a considerable influence on certain subsequent 
kind of Scots literature and on the popular moral ideas of 
Scotland. Indeed, Mackenzie became so identified with 
the anonymous ‘ Man of Feeling’ that the title adhered 
to him for ever after the work appeared. 

One curious outcome of the book’s publication was a 
fabrication put forward by the Rev. John Eccles, a Bath 
clergyman. It happened that Mackenzie had confided the 
MS. of ‘The Man of Feeling’ to a friend who took it to 
Bath. There Eccles, on seeing it, copied the MS. ‘in a 
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blotted interlined manner to give it a genuine air, added 
notes, and actually printed it as his own; he was after: 
wards drowned in attempting to save the life of a boy in 
the Avon’ on August 15, 1777, and a verse epitaph on 
him appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine which ran : 


* Beneath this stone the Man of Feeling lies : 
Humanity had mark’d him for her own, 
His virtue rais’d him to his native skies 
Ere half his merit to the world was known.’ 


It is said that William Strahan, Mackenzie’s printer, took 
the case into court, and that the falsity of Eccles’s MS. was 
shown by its watermark. 

About a month after ‘The Man of Feeling’ was pub- 
lished, Mackenzie produced a semi-satirical poem, ‘ The 
Pursuits of Happiness,’ in which he hit off some well- 
known Edinburgh characters. 


‘One,’ he recalled, ‘ of a soi-disant man of wit and letters 
was supposed to mean the Hon. H. Erskine, brother to Lord 
Buchan ; and in a speaking society I was violently attacked 
as in those verses a libeller of an excellent and highly talented 
man. To wipe off this aspersion, I shewed some of the friends 
of that gentleman the original copy which contained a couplet 


at the end of the character which shewed that it could not be 
meant for Mr Erskine.’ 


In 1773 Mackenzie followed up ‘ The Man of Feeling ’ 
with a sequel, ‘ The Man of the World,’ in which he gave 
a contrasted picture of a young man who rushed headlong 
into misery and ruin by pursuing a life of sensual pleasure 
devoid of any moral sense. It was not so successful, 
largely due to a complicated plot and its wearisome length. 
Then in 1777 came his last work of fiction, ‘ Julia de Rou- 
bigné,’ in epistolary form & la Richardson, which many 
critics consider Mackenzie’s best performance. Scott 
thought it ‘ one of the most heart-wringing histories that 
has ever been written.’ Allan Cunningham said it was too 
melancholy. According to J. H. Millar, in his ‘ Literary 
History of Scotland ’ (1903), ‘ anything more lachrymose 
than Julia it would in truth be hard to imagine, or any- 
thing more imbecile than the behaviour of the personages.’ 
Yet twenty odd years ago Mr H. W. Thompson gave an 
enthusiastic verdict by saying that ‘ Julia de Roubigné is 
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the best example in English of certain qualities of mind 
and delicacies of style that are distinctly Gallic.’ 

All three works were translated into French, the first 
two by M. de St Ange in 1775 and 1776 respectively and 
‘ Julia’ by J. J. A. David de Saint Georges in 1789. But 
Gustave Planche in the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ’ (1833) 
regretted their bad translations as they are ‘un hymne 
douloureux et unique sur |’insuffisance et l’obscurité de la 
vie réelle.’ From the time of Mackenzie’s death in 1831 
to 1931 there were sixteen editions of ‘ The Man of Feeling ’; 
six of ‘ The Man of the World’; and five of ‘ Julia.’ 

Meanwhile Mackenzie was pursuing a lucrative practice 
in the Court of Exchequer as partner with his former 
employer, George Inglis, with an income which rose from 
8001. a year to 2,000/. In 1776 he had married Penuel 
Grant, daughter of Sir Ludovic Grant, and his family was 
increasing. In addition to his success in business and 
domestic life, he was now in a position to take a lead in 
social and literary affairs, becoming a prominent member 
of the convivial Mirror Club. It was at his suggestion 
that this club started a weekly periodical, based on ‘ The 
Spectator,’ called ‘The Mirror,’ the first of its kind in 
Scotland. Having run weekly from Jan. 23, 1779, to 
May 27, 1780, it was reissued in book form. Of Mac- 
kenzie’s forty-two contributions, very Addisonian in style 
and sentiment, two were pathetic tales, ‘ La Roche,’ con- 
taining an idealised portrait of his friend David Hume, the 
philosopher, and ‘ Louisa Venoni.’ Reprints of them 
appeared in the first volume of ‘ Classic Tales,’ edited by 
Leigh Hunt, who prefixed a critical essay on Mackenzie's 
writings. But the most important article in ‘ The Mirror’ 
was an essay on ‘ Hamlet,’ the first romantic criticism of 
Shakespeare, wherein Mackenzie interpreted the melan- 
choly Dane as a man of feeling. In ‘ Shakespearean 
Tragedy ’ Professor A. C. Bradley writes: ‘ Henry Mac- 
kenzie ... was, it would seem, the first of our critics to 
feel the ‘‘ indescribable charm ”’ of Hamlet, and to divine 
something of Shakespeare’s intention.’ 

In 1784 he went to France and spent some weeks in 
Paris among men of letters and science. 


‘I went,’ he said, ‘to several of Count de Catuélan’s 
English Breakfasts, where very learned company was assembled, 
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and one gentleman always read some essay or poem. ... When 
at Paris I saw the Count d’Artois (now in 1824 King Charles 
the 10th) at the head of 10,000 soldiers which were reviewed 
before the King his brother, in all the brilliant costume of his 
military rank, an exceedingly handsome man... . The next 
time I saw him was when expatriated by the Revolution and 
living in the Abbey of Holyrood-house at Edinburgh, wrapped 
in an old surtout, accompanied only by his favourite M. de 
Puysegur, in a little dirty close in the Canongate where they 
had been looking at some old house, and almost wept to think 
of his reduced state.’ 


But Mackenzie’s most impressive experience was his being 
present at the first performance of Beaumarchais’s revo- 


lutionary play ‘ Le Mariage de Figaro,’ before the Revo- 
lution. 


‘I was at the original presentation of it, and witnessed the 
enthusiasm with which the audience greeted any sentiment of 
liberty. ... All Paris was so much agog about it [one of the 
long speeches of a political tendency] that the windows of the 
street in which the theatre of the Comédie francois was situated 


were occupied for an hour or two before the play began.’ 


Mackenzie and Sir Hugh Munro sat in the back of a box 
and saw most of the audience, ‘ among whom were dukes, 
magnificos, &c., courtiers of approved loyalty, but who 
yielded to the new impulse of freedom of which the repre- 
sentation of this comedy was a strong proof.’ 

Although he was an Edinburgh citizen, Mackenzie 
always remained true to his Highland blood. In his child- 
hood the Celtic Revival in letters began to flourish, but 
the Highlanders themselves were in a deplorable con- 
dition. The Jacobite lords were landless, the kilt was 
proscribed, the clansmen migrated, and the women and 
children were starving on account of an agriculture that 
was primitive and almost non-existent. The all but total 
failure of crops in the Highlands in 1782 brought matters 
to a head, and in the following year Mackenzie and others 
decided to form an organisation which proved of lasting 
practical value not only to the Highlands but also to the 
Lowlands, and, indeed, to the cause of scientific agri- 
culture throughout the world—the founding of the High- 
land Society of Scotland in February 1784. 

In the first volume of the Society’s ‘ Transactions’ 
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(1799) Mackenzie, as editor, gave the founders’ principal 
aims : 


‘1. An inquiry into the present state of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, and the condition of their inhabitants. 
2. An inquiry into the means of their improvement, by estab- 
lishing towns and villages—by facilitating communication 
through different parts of the Highlands of Scotland, by roads 
and bridges—advancing agriculture, and extending fisheries— 
introducing useful trades and manufactures—and, by an exer- 
tion to unite the efforts of the proprietors, and call the attention 
of Government towards the encouragement and prosecution of 
these beneficial purposes. 3. The Society shall also pay a 
proper attention to the preservation of the language, poetry, 
and music of the Highlands.’ 


Commenting on this enterprise and its far-reaching results, 
Mr Thompson has truly observed: ‘ When one sees the 
beautiful farms of Fife and the Lothians, or attends one 
of the Highland Society’s great fairs... it is curious to 
remember Henry Mackenzie, the Edinburgh arbiter elegan- 
tiarum, as a chief begetter of all this prosperity.’ 

Another periodical, ‘ The Lounger,’ under Mackenzie’s 
supervision, was issued from Feb. 5, 1785, to Jan. 6, 1787, 
and of his fifty-seven contributions three call for particular 
mention in any estimate of the writer. The first, ‘On 
Novel-writing ’ (No. 20, June 18, 1785), gives us Mac- 


kenzie’s views on the moral and sentimental aspects of 
fiction. 


‘The principal danger of Novels,’ he wrote, ‘ as forming a 
mistaken and pernicious system of morality, seems to me to 
arise from that contrast between one virtue or excellence and 
another, that war of duties which is to be found in many of 
them, particularly in that species called the Sentimental. 
These have been chiefly borrowed from our neighbours the 
French, whose style of manners, and the very powers of whose 
language, give them a great advantage in the delineation of 
that nicety, that subtilty of feeling, those entanglements of 
delicacy, which are so much interwoven with the characters 
and conduct of the chief personages in many of their most 
celebrated Novels. ...In point of moral tendency ... is the 
much more reprehensible . . . character of mingled virtue and 
vice which is to be found in some of the best of our Novels... . 
It is dangerous thus to bring us into the society of Vice, though 
introduced or accompanied by Virtue....Of youth it is 
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essential to preserve the imagination sound as well as pure, 
and not allow them to forget, amidst the intricacies of Senti- 
ment, or the dreams of Sensibility, the truths of Reason, or 
the laws of Principle.’ 


The second, ‘ Of the duty to servants. Story of Albert 
Bane ’ (No. 61, April 1786), is probably the first romantic 
tale of the ’45 in literature. It describes how Albert Bane, 
a Highland servant, is struck by his master in a hasty 
moment of passion, and, with a true Highlander’s pride, 
leaves Scotland and takes service in the English Army. 
After the battle of Culloden he saves his Jacobite master’s 
life, returning good for evil with the loyalty of a clansman. 
The account of the laird’s hiding-place among the hills is 
really an anticipation of ‘ Waverley ’ and ‘ Kidnapped.’ 

During his work upon ‘ The Lounger’ Mackenzie met 
Burns shortly after he came to Edinburgh in November 
1786, and the peasant poet so greatly admired his new 
acquaintance that he called him ‘ the first of men.’ As the 
Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s poems had been published 
in the preceding July, there is a special importance attached 
to the third contribution I have selected, for it is the 
earliest lengthy appreciation of these poems and the first 
real criticism of Scotland’s great poet. In it (No. 97, 
Dec. 9, 1786) Mackenzie gave a generous extract from 
‘The Vision,’ quoted ‘ To a Mountain Daisy ’ in full, and 
paid an enthusiastic tribute in these words : 


‘I know not if I shall be accused of such enthusiasm and 
partiality, when I introduce to the notice of my readers a poet 
of our own country, with whose writings I have lately become 
acquainted ; but if I am not greatly deceived, I think I may 
safely pronounce him a genius of no ordinary rank. The 
person to whom [ allude is ROBERT Burns, an Ayrshire plough- 
man. ...I hope I shall not be thought to assume too much, 
if I endeavour to place him in a higher point of view, to call 
for a verdict of his country on the merit of his works, and to 
claim for him those honours which their excellence appear to 
deserve. .. . His poetry, considered abstractedly, and without 
the apologies arising from his situation, seems to me fully 
entitled to command our feelings, and to obtain our applause.’ 


After remarking on the ‘ uncommon penetration and saga- 
city ’ of ‘ this Heaven-taught ploughman,’ Mackenzie con- 
tinues: ‘ Burns possesses the spirit as well as the fancy 
of a poet. That honest pride and independence of soul 
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which are sometimes the Muse’s only dower, break forth 
on every occasion in his work.’ The review was read all 
over Britain, ‘The Scots Magazine,’ which had a wide 
circulation, reprinted the essay in the same month and 
year, and ‘ The Edinburgh Magazine’ did likewise, com- 
menting that Burn’s fame ‘ is now spreading rapidly.’ 

It was Mackenzie’s ‘ Account of the German Theatre ’ 
in the ‘ Transactions’ of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
(April 21, 1788) that started Scott on his literary career 
in translations from the German of Burger and Goethe. 
Then in 1804, through the influence of Henry Dundas, Ist 
Viscount Melville, and George Rose, Mackenzie was 
appointed Comptroller of Taxes for Scotland. In this 
connection he wrote to Scott on August 23, 1809. The 
extract is from an unpublished letter in the Walpole 
Bequest in the National Library of Scotland. 


‘The Matter of the Dog Taz is in a particular situation. 
While difficult to be levied, & in some places producing but 
an inconsiderable Revenue, it is of considerable Importance in 
point of police, & so sensible are the County Gentlemen as 
well as some of the great Sheep-Farmers of this, that on the 
Score of this Tax (very different from most others) the Com- 
plaints I have received have been principally of the Non-Assess- 
ment of it; & I had several years ago a Representation from 
a District where sheep-farming had been lately introduced, 
stating that the Owners would willingly pay double Duty for 
every Dog employed by themselves or their Servants provided 
a fair & full Assessment were made on those persons who kept 
Dogs liable to the Tax (which Liability is now more extensive 
than it was by the old Law) of a useless or noxious kind.’ 


When Mackenzie’s ‘ Works’ were published in eight 
volumes in 1808 with his name for the first time on a title- 
page, there was a better opportunity of surveying and 
judging the sum-total of his achievement in Scottish 
literature. Moreover, in a few years’ time that achieve- 
ment was to influence in some degree a novelist who super- 
seded his predecessor in power and popularity. On the 
appearance of ‘ Waverley’ in 1814 the sentimental feel- 
ings were sufficiently pronounced to induce many readers 
to ascribe the work to Mackenzie, for Edward Waverley 
was a complete Man of Feeling, ‘ warm in his feelings,’ 
conspicuous throughout for his ‘keen sensibility’ and 
‘enthusiastic tenderness of disposition.’ Indeed, many 
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elements in this first novel can be attributed to the Mac- 
kenzie tradition, and, as Galt showed, the Jacobite interest 
recalls Mackenzie’s early tale of Albert Bane. Scott, 
indeed, was but acknowledging indebtedness when he 
inscribed the dedication to ‘ our Scottish Addison.’ Again, 
in ‘ Old Mortality ’ (1816) Henry Morton, described as a 
‘mild, romantic, gentle-tempered youth,’ is also a Man 
of Feeling; Ethel Bellenden is a sentimental heroine ; 
and Lady Margaret Bellenden is in the line of Mackenzie’s 
dowagers. In the Conclusion to that romance Scott pays 
his old friend a happy compliment by having Miss Martha 
Buskbody say, ‘ You may be as harrowing to our nerves 
as you will, in the course of your story, but, unless you 
had the genius of the author of ‘ Julia de Roubigné,’ never 
let the end be altogether overclouded.’ 

But Scott was not the first to designate Mackenzie the 
‘Scottish Addison.’ Burns had written as early as 1787 : 
*‘ Mackenzie has been called the Addison of the Scots, and, 
in my opinion, Addison would not be hurt at the com- 
parison. If he has not Addison’s exquisite humour, he 
as certainly outdoes him in the tender and the pathetic.’ 
And in the same year William Cowper, the poet, described 
Mackenzie’s essays as the ‘ work of a sensible man, who 
knows the world well, and has more of Addison’s delicate 
humour than anybody.’ 

Shortly after Mackenzie became attached to ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ he was introduced into Lockhart and 
Wilson’s joint contribution, ‘ Ancient Chaldee Manuscript ’ 


(a parody of Biblical language), which appeared in October 
1817 : 


‘ And, lo! there stood before him an aged man, whose hair 
was white as snow, and in whose hand there was a mirror, 
wherein passed to and fro the images of the ancient days. 
And he said, Behold, I am stricken in years, mine eyes are dim. 
What will ye that I do unto you ?... And all the young men 
that were there lifted up their voice and said, We have sat at 
thy feet all the days of the years we have lived upon the earth ; 
and that which we know is thine, and our learning is thine. . . . 
And he said unto them, Do ye what is meet in this thing. . . . 


And all the young men arose up. and humbled themselves 
before him when he went away.’ 


In ‘ Blackwood’s’ for March 1822 Mackenzie praised 
Lockhart’s ‘ Adam Blair.’ In a letter to his friend J. H. 
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Christie, Lockhart wrote : ‘ No new romance or drama can 
escape the old boy. I wish you were in Edinburgh, that 
I might have the pleasure of showing you the Ultimus 
Romanorum. He is, in conversation, very unlike what his 
books would lead one to expect, a most brilliant story- 
teller—keen, sarcastic, witty, anything but a sentimenta- 
list.” Already, in ‘ Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk ’ (1819), 
Lockhart had limned a charming, affectionate, even a 
flattering pen-portrait of Mackenzie as he was when he 
visited him at his house at No. 6 Heriot Row, the only 
other visitor being Adam Rolland, advocate, said to be a 
prototype of Paulus Pleydell in ‘Guy Mannering.’ The 
fine old man was in his library, and 


“on his head he wore a low cap of black velvet like those 
which we see in almost all the pictures of Pope. ...In the 
countenance of Mackenzie there is the same clear trans- 
parency of skin, the same freshness of complexion, in the midst 
of all the extenuation of old age. The wrinkles, too, are set 
close to each other, line upon line; not deep and bold, and 
rugged, like those of most old men, but equal and undivided 
over the whole surface. .. . The eyes alone have bid defiance 
to the approach of the adversary. Beneath bleached and 
hoary brows, and surrounded with innumerable wrinkles, they 
are still as tenderly, as brightly blue, as full of all the various 
eloquence and fire of passion, as they could have been in the 
most vivacious of his days.’ 


Bottles of Muscat-de-Rives-altes and Chateau-la-Rose were 
produced, and the two old gentlemen ‘ began to give little 
sketches of the old times, in which perhaps their hilarity 
might not always be so sober, in a way that carried me 
back delightfully to the very heart of ‘‘ High Jinks ”’!’ 

In other two portraits of Mackenzie, by R. P. Gillies 
(for some time editor of ‘ The Foreign Quarterly Review ’) 
and Lord Cockburn, it is emphasised how strongly the 
veteran man of letters resembled Voltaire. The former 
remembered that 


‘during squalls, not uncommon at Edinburgh...I have 
observed him both early and late (often attended by a favourite 
pointer) drifting along with the tempest, or tottering beneath 
its attacks, yet by inflexible resolution bidding defiance to 
both wind and rain. Considering his advanced age, his 
attenuated form, wrapped in a long, dark surtout, which 
always seemed too wide, as if only a skeleton were under it, 
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and his countenance, then worn and sharpened, like that of 
Voltaire in his very last days, and yet capable at all times of 
the most animated expression, he appeared to me in the same 
light as Goethe afterwards did in the year 1822.’ 


Again, in his ‘ Memorials,’ Lord Cockburn has written : 


‘Strangers used to fancy that he must be a pensive senti- 
mental Harley; whereas he was far better—a hard-headed 
practical man, as full of worldly wisdom as most of his fictitious 
characters are devoid of it; and this without in the least 
impairing the affectionate softness of his heart. In person he 
was thin, shrivelled and yellow, kiln-dried, with something, 
when seen in profile, of the clever wicked look of Voltaire.’ 


Lockhart was not the only writer who was extolled by 
Mackenzie in ‘ Blackwood’s.’ In the number for May 1821 
he contributed a critique on ‘ Annals of the Parish’ which 
undoubtedly helped to make Galt’s reputation as a novelist. 
He compared the book with Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton’s 
‘The Cottagers of Glenburnie’ and Goldsmith’s ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ and considered that Galt stood between 
Mrs Hamilton’s dirty realism and Goldsmith’s romantic 
sentimentalism. 

Galt repaid Mackenzie’s kindness towards his work 
when in 1824 he edited a volume of Mackenzie’s Works 
with a critical essay. Coupling him witl-Smollett as a 
Scottish master of fiction, he remarked : 


‘The fashion in which his beautiful conceptions are em- 
bodied has, for a time, passed away, and his tales belong to 
the taste of an age that has gone by.... Few authors in 
modern literature have confined themselves more closely to 
the just scope of their talents; still fewer have attained so 
much celebrity exclusively from their works. . . . In the simple 
graces and refinements of a style and diction possessing all 
that his themes required, Mr Mackenzie is still accounted one 
of the most tasteful minds that Scotland has produced.’ 


During 1824-25 Mackenzie set down a miscellaneous 
collection of reminiscences and observations under the 
title of ‘ Anecdotes and Egotisms,’ from which I cull three 
specimens : 


‘Charles Edward was not esteemed a very brave person, 
but in undertakings he had a great deal of resolution. He 
landed in Scotland, in the district of Argyle called Moidart, on 
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| the 25 July O.S., now the 6th day of August ... attended by 
a few faithful friends, several of whom, however, augured ill 
of his landing at. that time, thinking that he should delay that 
measure till he should be accompanied by a promised fleet and 
army from France.’ 

* The quantity of tea which Dr Johnson drank was certainly 
very bad for a nervous man like him. I have seen him drink 
eighteen dishes. In this favourite luxury he forgot one of his 
own maxims, how hurtful is the common inattention to future 
advantage .n attention to the present.’ 

‘Sterne often wants the dignity of wit. I do not speak 
of his licentiousness, but he often is on the very verge of 
buffoonery, which is the bathos of wit, and the fool’s coat is 
half upon him.’ 


Just as Mackenzie assumed the leadership of cultured 
society and letters on the death of Adam Smith, so, with 
the passage of years, he gave up that supremacy to his 
friend Sir Walter Scott. Hume, Smith, Mackenzie, Scott 
—it was a succession of which intellectual Scotland might 
well be proud. In his declining days Mackenzie lived more 
and more in the country, renting some house on the 
southern outskirts of Edinburgh, like Canaan Lodge, from 
where he could view the Pentland Hills, and visiting his 
son Lord Mackenzie, a Lord of Session, in his beautiful 
Italian villa at Belmont on Corstorphine Hill. His last 
writings were prayers inserted in a small notebook. After 
an illness of fourteen months, he died on Jan. 14, 1831, 
and was buried in Greyfriars Churchyard, where an ornate 
monument commemorates him. But, alas, the citizens of 
Edinburgh have erected no statue to him. 

In an obituary of Jan. 18, 1831, ‘The Edinburgh 
Advertiser’ summed him up thus: ‘ He was a living 
connexion between two remote and greatly dissimilar eras 
of our history, a kind of literary Noah surviving the wreck 
of all the endeared names originally associated with his, 
and shedding his patriarchal graces over men of another 
age. ... There no longer survives any man to say that he 
has seen and mingled with the giants of those days.’ 


W. M. PARKER. 
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Art. 8.—THE LAW AND THE LAND. 


LAND TENURE AND INCREASED HOME FoopD PRODUCTION 


IT is now well over a century since Disraeli declared in the 
House of Commons that the Continent would not suffer 
England to become the workshop of the world. To-day 
we are just beginning to realise that he was right. For a 
while we grew wealthy by exporting manufactures in 
exchange for food and raw materials ; but to-day, as other 
countries become more and more industrialised and do 
more and more of their own manufacturing, we are finding 
it harder and harder to do so. Moreover, the ruthless 
exploitation of virgin farmlands in the name of cheap food 
has resulted in world-wide erosion; while increasing 
populations, inflation, and greater economic equality have 
increased the demand for food. More and more people in 
Britain are coming to realise that in future we shall have 
to produce at home a much larger proportion of the food we 
need. 

We cannot produce at home all the food we need unless 
we are prepared to accept an extremely dreary diet, to live 
on porridge and potatoes with very little meat or dairy 
produce. But we can certainly produce very much more 
than we do of all kinds of food if we are prepared to pay 
for it. To do so the vital thing is to produce as much as 
possible from every acre, to increase yields per acre rather 
than output per head. Large-scale mechanised farming 
may help us to produce food more cheaply ; but to produce 
more we must think in terms of farming every acre more 
intensively on a relatively small scale rather than in terms 
of more and more mechanisation, even if it means that we 
all have to spend a larger proportion of our earnings on 
food. 

Yields in Britain are already high ; to increase them we 
must, among other things, have more people working on 
the land. To arrest the continuing drift from the land 
and attract men back from the towns it will be necessary 
to increase farm incomes relatively to industrial incomes, 
to provide more rural housing with water and electricity, 
and encourage light industry to return to the countryside 
and help support a larger rural population. To attract the 


men back will cost money and more men working on the 
Vol. 291.—No. 597. 2A 
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land will also tend to mean higher costs per ton of food 
produced. 

Secondly, every available acre must be used. At 
present 50,000 acres are lost to the towns every year. This 
drift to the towns of good agricultural land must be arrested 
even if it costs more to build houses on poorer and less 
accessible land. At the same time there are millions of 
acres of poor and marginal land which could be farmed but 
which it does not at present pay to work. If such land is 
to be made to produce as much food as it can, that food will 
cost more. 

And thirdly the development of poor and marginal land 
and the full development of good land will involve very 
heavy capital expenditure which will not always bring in a 
very high return. Large-scale reclamation projects—as in 
the Scottish highlands and on the Somerset plain—could 
materially increase home food production ; but it would 
not bring a very high return on capital. With more capital 
available much land could produce more than it does; but 
the law of diminishing returns reminds us that it would 
cost more. Without the men and materials the land 
cannot produce the food we need. But when we provide 
the men and materials the food will assuredly cost us 
more. 

If they want more home-produced food urban consumers 
are, therefore, likely to have to pay for it either directly in 
higher food prices or indirectly in the taxation necessary 
to finance food subsidies or tax concessions to the farmers. 
The most urgent problem is, perhaps, to convince the 
industrial worker that he will have to pay more for his 
food now that it is becoming more difficult for him to get 
cheap food from abroad in exchange for manufactures. At 
present increases in farm prices and food prices are only too 
apt to be followed by increases in industrial wage claims, 
costs, and prices, which increase the farmer’s costs and 
offset the advantage of higher farm prices. After the 
Agriculture Act of 1947 guaranteed farm prices were fixed 
at a level which made it possible for the farmer to accumu- 
late capital out of income and to expand production. But 
since that time farm costs have been rising faster than farm 
prices, so that the farming community is facing an acute 
shortage of capital. 

This was the main theme at the 1953 N.F.U. Conference, 
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when a resolution declaring that crippling taxation left 
farmers with insufficient capital to increase or even to main- 
tain output was carried unanimously. Output in many 
branches of farming has, in fact, been declining. Outside 
agencies such as the banks can, of course, provide farmers 
with part of their capital requirements ; but the raising of 
outside capital must depend to some extent on the farmer’s 
own resources and ability to pay the interest asked, and 
the raising of the Bank Rate has not made things any 
easier. It is not surprising that most farmers prefer to 
provide their own capital as far as they can; and at the 
N.F.U. Conference tax concessions as well as higher farm 
prices were urged. For instance Mr Burt, of Wiltshire, 
proposed a scheme for ‘ profits tax in reverse’ and Mr 
Harris, of Norfolk, one for an increased earned income 
allowance. 

If, however, farm prices are raised without increasing 
industrial wages and farm costs or if tax concessions are 
granted to farmers, many large farmers on good land may 
well make excessively high profits and have no very strong 
incentive to farm the land as well as they can. Mr Stanley 
Evans, for instance, is fond of saying that some farmers are 
‘ featherbedded ’ even with prices as they are to-day. But 
the prices which give high profits to the man on good land 
with easy access to markets may hardly be sufficient to 
enable the man on poor and marginal land to scrape a 
living from the land. He will have great difficulty in 
maintaining production, let alone expanding it, and will just 
not have the resources to get as much food from his land as 
it is capable of producing. As the ‘ Economist’ has put it, 
‘In order to expand agricultural output the poorer land 
must be used to the full. But prices that meet the cost of 
intensive farming on marginal land inevitably appear 
generous to the man on good land.’ And talk of ‘ feather- 
bedding ’ encourages industrial wage claims. 

In the old days the problem of differentiating between 
the good land and the poor would have been met by 
allowing the rents of the better land to rise. But allowing 
rents to rise is not the way to get restraint in industrial 
wage claims and stability in farm costs. An article in the 
* Economist ’ of Feb. 16, 1952, suggested that the problem 
might be solved by imposing some kind of land tax on the 
better land, an idea which was developed in greater detail 

2Aa2 
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in a pamphlet published by the British Socialist Agri- 
cultural Society a year later. 

This proposed that a ‘Farm Development Charge’ 
should be levied on all agricultural land except the poorest 
according to its productive capacity and should be based 
initially on its value as assessed for Schedule A income 
tax. Occupying owners would pay the charge themselves 
and on tenant-farmed land it would be the landlord who 
would be liable. Landlords who were receiving artificially 
low rents would, however, be able to pass on the charge 
to a large extent to their tenants, who would find them- 
selves in the position of farmers paying higher rents or who 
have paid high post-war prices. 

The revenue collected from the charge would be wholly 
invested in agriculture. Investment on the scale needed 
in agriculture can only come from public funds, especially 
as much of the investment would not bring in a return high 
enough to attract private investment. When public funds 
were allocated to large-scale reclamation and development 
projects or when capital development was undertaken on 
particular farms by county committees, the Farm Develop- 
ment Charge would be increased in proportion to the 
increased value of the holding. Thus large-scale develop- 
ment of marginal land could be undertaken without either 
expropriating the landowner or benefiting him at public 
expense. 

On the other hand the charge would not be increased as 
a result of improvements by the occupier or it would 
destroy incentive to improve. It would be based on the 
natural productivity of a holding and not, like Schedule A 
income tax, on its assessed value. It would, however, be 
increased with changes in farming methods which made 
farming in a particular area or on a particular type of land 
more profitable and might also be adjusted as a result of 
changes in the value of money. 

The charge would also be increased as a result of 
developments in an area likely to make farming more 
profitable—such as a New Town providing a local market 
or the provision of electricity. Indeed, it seems to me that 
such a charge might ultimately be applied to urban and 
suburban as well as to agricultural land. If it was, it 
would naturally tend to reduce the value of the land on 
which it was imposed and urban landowners would be 
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penalised as against those holding other forms of wealth. 
Some compensation in Government securities would there- 
fore have to be paid, but thereafter the charge could be 
increased with development in an area so as to keep site 
values stable. 

Such a charge would differ essentially from that of the 
1947 Town and Country Planning Act firstly in that it 
would be an annual charge and not a once-for-all levy and 
secondly in that it would be increased in respect of all land 
in a district affected by development and not merely on the 
land actually developed. Thus new shops and factories 
will increase the value of local residential property, while 
new houses will increase the turnover of local shops ; an 
annual charge would help to prevent landowners benefiting 
simply as a result of development by other people. 

Such a Farm Development Charge could, it seems to me, 
do much to encourage the farmer on good land, especially 
the man paying artificially low rent, to farm more efficiently, 
and at the same time make more worth while the develop- 
ment of poor and marginalland. But it would not help the 
small farmer as against the large, which it is necessary to 
do if as much as possible is to be produced from every acre. 

The scale of farming depends to a large extent on local 
conditions—for instance, farms tend to be larger in the 
east than in the west. Moreover, a moderately large farm 
has many advantages over a very small one ; for instance 
it facilitates functional specialisation and makes easier 
proper rotations both for the land and for the land worker 
—the man on the larger farm need not be tied to the land 
seven days every week, a point important to town-dwellers 
contemplating a move to the country. Nevertheless if the 
scale of farming is too large the best use is not made of 
every acre and some effort must therefore be made to offset 
the economic advantages of the large farm. This might 
be done in two ways, firstly by restoring Schedule B 
income tax for the very small farmer on generous terms 
and secondly by making the really large-scale mechanised 
farmer liable to profits tax. 

While a Farm Development Charge could do much to 
encourage and to some extent to finance the development 
of poor and marginal land, it would not do much to help 
farmers to accumulate capital out of income. In this 
connection there is, I think, much to be said for making 
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certain changes in the Limited Partnerships Act of 1907 
and encouraging farmers to form limited partnerships by 
exempting their undistributed profits from income tax. 

For instance in place of their present unlimited liability 
the general partners of limited partnerships could be 
granted limited liability provided they were at the same 
time liable to find a limited sum in the event of a winding 
up. This could be arranged by requiring them to hold a 
number of special shares carrying no dividends on which 
no capital would be paid up except in the event of a winding 
up. Such additional liability would make it possible for 
the formation of limited partnerships to remain simpler 
than the formation of private companies. 

At the same time limited partnerships could be made 
corporate bodies paying a limited return on capital and 
distributing any available surpluses as a dividend on 
wages. With the allocation of earnings to capital develop- 
ment bonus shares would be issued to both general partners 
and limited partners in lieu of or in addition to a cash 
dividend on wages. The farmer would normally be the 
sole general partner, providing all or most of the risk capital 
and exercising effective control. He would be paid a wage 
for his work like the rest of those working on the farm and 
would share in any surpluses distributed as a dividend on 
wages in addition to the return which he received on his 
capital. 

When a farm passed from the control of one farmer to 
that of another it would probably usually be by the transfer 
of the ordinary shares and the special shares rather than 
by a winding up and a sale, as the distribution of assets on 
a winding up, like the distribution of bonus shares as a 
dividend on wages, would count as distributed income and 
as such be liable to income tax. Among other things the 
formation of such limited partnerships would help to 
prevent the fragmentation of ferms by their division by a 
farmer among his sons. Shares could be distributed, and 
yet the unity of a farm as a going concern would be main- 
tained. In general such changes in the 1907 Act would 
mean that the limited partnership would become a kind of 
cross between the company and the co-operative society, 
combining the unequal voting power characteristic of the 
company with the co-operative principle of a limited return 
on capital. 
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Experiments in co-operative farming have usually 
failed, partly because the committee of management of a 
co-operative society has to be elected by the equal vote of 
the members, an arrangement which works well enough in 
a purchase or marketing society. but not so well within the 
farm gates. The legal limitation of the number of shares 
an individual can hold in a co-operative society has also 
contributed to the failure of such experiments, as too large 
a proportion of loan capital is bad for the credit of any 
farm. In a limited partnership, on the other hand, the 
farmer would exercise effective control and his authority 
would be assured ; but the farm would nevertheless be run 
in the interests of all those working on it. The farm 
workers would share in the equity, in funds ploughed back 
as well as in those distributed. Limited partnerships 
would thus have a great advantage over informal profit- 
sharing schemes in which surpluses ploughed back neces- 
sarily remain the sole property of the farmer. Such 
schemes can be of great value; but farming is a risky 
business and the prudent farmer will always allocate sub- 
stantial sums to reserve. In an informal scheme the farm- 
workers may resent this after a good harvest, but in a 
limited partnership they would be less likely to, as they 
would share in the equity, in the ownership. 

In 1945 there were only about twenty limited partner- 
ships in the whole of the United Kingdom. But if the 
1907 Act were changed so that the corporate incomes of 
such partnerships were exempt from income tax many 
farmers would surely form them as it would make it so 
very much easier for them to accumulate capital out of 
income. In the short run there would, of course, be a 
falling off of revenue which would have to be made up by 
taxation. But in the long run revenue would be increased, 
as all corporate incomes are ultimately distributed as 
personal incomes and the capital development would 
increase production. The formation of limited partner- 
ships would also make it easier for farmers to raise outside 
capital when necessary, just as company formation made 
it easier for manufacturers to do so. Shares could, for 
instance, be taken up to some extent by landlords, by 
merchants or by the banks as well as by individuals. In 
general the collection of income tax at the point where 
earnings were distributed as personal incomes would 
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provide the farmer with a strong incentive to plough them 
back into the land instead of distributing them. 

Moreover the incorporation of a farm as a limited 
partnership would help to encourage good husbandry by 
giving the farm a legal personality of its own distinct from 
that of the farmer. It would help the farmer to think of 
himself as a steward holding the land in trust for posterity, 
to think all the time of what he can put into the land rather 
than what he can get out of it. At the same time the farm 
workers, as limited partners, would feel themselves to be 
members of the farm community working in their ‘ own 
time ’ as agents instead of instruments of production. The 
prospect of being responsible producers instead of hired 
labourers would help to attract townspeople to work on 
the land. Moreover, the participation of the farm worker 
in the earnings of the farm would help to encourage 
restraint in farm wage claims ; farm workers would have 
less reason to press for wage increases and more reason to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with the farmer in increasing 
production. It might even be possible, after an appro- 
priate probationary period, to vest some farm workers as 
limited partners with a measure of security in their jobs 
and therefore, in the case of service cottages, in their 
homes. 

While such changes in the Limited Partnerships Act 
could do much to help farmers accumulate capital out of 
income, landlords are often faced with the same kind of 
problem. Especially on large estates where death duties 
and tax liability are heavy, many landowners find main- 
tenance a very difficult problem, let alone financing capital 
development on the scale the country requires. Agri- 
cultural estates have already been granted tax concessions 
in connection with death duties and it would do much to 
encourage estate development if they were also granted 
tax concessions similar to those that could be extended to 
farms by making changes in the Limited Partnerships Act. 

There was a time when landowners could reduce their 
tax liability to a considerable extent by forming estate 
companies, but these opportunitues have been blocked by 
successive Finance Acts until to-day there is relatively 
little advantage to be gained by incorporation. It was 
surely a mistake to discourage incorporation in this way. 
But a great deal could now be done to encourage estate 
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maintenance by exempting ‘ estate corporations ’"—that is, 
estate companies paying a limited return on capital—from 
paying income tax except on income distributed as personal 
income. 

Instead of paying tax on the net annual value of the 
estate such estate corporations could pay tax simply on 
personal incomes distributed as wages, salaries, or divi- 
dends. The incentive to form estate corporations would 
be all the stronger if a limit was set to maintenance allow- 
ances; on all larger estates incorporation would then 
become very much worth while. It might also be appro- 
priate to exempt occupying owners from Schedule A 
income tax—as suggested in a resolution submitted to the 
1949 Conservative Conference—as occupying owners are 
not really in receipt of an income from their property and 
exemption would encourage thrift by making home 
ownership more attractive. 

With the return they paid on capital limited by law, 
such estate corporations would devote their surplus 
revenues to improvements or rent reduction; and on a 
winding up any surplus assets would be distributed among 
tenants. The shares in the hands of the landlord would 
not appreciate in value, since the return paid on them 
would be limited by law; but he would be no worse off, 
since his return is already limited by rent restriction. 
Moreover, there would be ample funds available for the 
maintenance and improvement of the property ; the land- 
lord’s capital would be more secure in virtue of such main- 
tenance and would come to be as well covered as that of 
the investor in a building society, who also receives but a 
limited return. Landlords who were active in managing 
the estates would also be paid a salary for their services, 
which would be subject to income tax but would qualify 
for the earned income allowance. 

The formation of such estate corporations would 
obviously make it very much easier for estates to accumu- 
late capital out of income and finance not only maintenance 
but development. It would also be easier for estates to 
raise outside capital for the same reason as incorporation 
makes it easier for a manufacturer to do so. Moreover, 
the formation of estate corporations would reduce the 
adverse effect of death duties upon agriculture. The share 
capital of such corporations might have to be sold to pay 
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death duties ; but the administrative unity of the estate 
would be maintained. Such estate corporations could 
fulfil many of the functions of purchase and marketing 
co-operatives and could make available to farms on the 
estate capital equipment beyond the resources of a single 
farm. They might also finance the development of light 
industry in the countryside, particularly light industry 
amcillary to agriculture, and thereby help to sustain a 
larger population on the land and help to meet seasonal 
pressure in agriculture. 

The possibility of forming such estate corporations has 
a bearing not only on the problem of maintaining agri- 
cultural estates but on the more general problem of ma »- 
taining property in the face of rent restrictions and rising 
costs. Local authorities are allowed to increase their rents 
to meet rising costs, but housing societies and private 
landlords are not. Proposals have been put forward, as 
by the Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors, to allow 
some increase in rents to meet rising costs, but it would be 
difficult to convince tenants that such increases were in 
fact used for maintenance and did not simply go into the 
pockets of the landlords. But if housing societies and 
estate corporations were both exempt from paying income 
tax on their corporate incomes and allowed to raise their 
rents when necessary to cover costs, tenants might well be 
convinced that the increases were necessary and in their 
own interests. For the return paid on capital by both 
housing societies and estate corporations would be limited 
by law so that landlords obviously would not be the 
beneficiaries of rent increases. 

The effect of the changes which have been suggested 
would be to carry a stage further certain tendencies implicit 
in the Agriculture Act of 1947. The Act makes the free- 
holder more of a tenant and less of an owner. He is liable 
to be evicted for bad husbandry or bad estate manage- 
ment and no longer able to increase his rent as he thinks 
fit. Similarly he is liable to eviction under the Town and 
Country Planning Act of the same year to meet the needs 
of planning. At the same time the Agriculture Act makes 
the tenant more of an owner. He has greater security of 
possession and he reaps the benefits of improvements and 
of agricultural prosperity in much the same way as an 
owner. 
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The imposition of such a Farm Development Charge as 
has been suggested would, in effect, mean that land was no 
longer held ‘ freehold ’ at all, but subject to the payment 
of the charge. Instead of being a freeholder the land- 
holder would hold a ‘ tenant-right,’ as under the Evesham 
Custom, and pay a ‘ quit-rent ’ or ‘ chief rent ’ to the local 
authorities. The land would in fact as well as in name be 
held ‘in fee simple ’—the fee being paid to the local 
authorities. The jus abutendum of Roman law and the 
Renaissance, the absolute ownership of freehold, would be 
replaced by the more Christian conception of ownership 
which regards the holding of land as a kind of stewardship. 

The new form of land tenure would have points in 
common with the Danish system, under which land is held 
subject to the payment of a land tax to the State, so that 
site values are stabilised. It would amount to a kind of 
perpetual lease and might well have features in common 
with the ‘ statutory tenancy ’ of the forthcoming leasehold 
legislation. It would combine the advantages of occupy- 
ing ownership with those of tenancy. Occupying owner- 
ship has the great advantage that it gives the farmer 
security of possession and a strong incentive to improve 
his holding. He would remain an occupying owner if he 
held a ‘ tenant-right ’ which could be bought and sold, as 
under the Evesham Custom, and would have all the 
security and incentive of the freehold owner. But at the 
same time he would have the advantage of the tenant 
farmer over the freehold farmer that he would not have to 
sink so large a part of his capital in land. 

While the imposition of a Farm Development Charge 
would make the owner, in a sense, more of a tenant, the 
formation of estate corporations would at the same time 
make the tenant more of an owner. The tenant would 
not only have security of possession so long as he observed 
the rules of good husbandry, but would also be the residual 
beneficiary of the estate which would be run in his interest. 
At the same time the landlord would become less of an 
owner and more of a creditor in that his return on capital 
would be limited. But at the same time the active land- 
lord would become more of a manager and administrator 
and be remunerated as such, a functionary and not simply 
a rentier. 

At the same time the incorporation of farms as limited 
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partnerships would mean that the farm worker would 
become more of an owner and less of a hired labourer. He 
would feel himself to be a responsible producer, a member 
of the farm for which he worked. This would do some- 
thing to restore the rights of the worker in relation to the 
land which were destroyed by the enclosures. It would, 
as it were, combine the ancient rights in a new legal setting 
with the new farming methods, the roots and rotations, in 
in the name of which the Enclosures were defended. 

Changes in land tenure along the lines of those which 
have been briefly outlined would, in my view, help both the 
farm and the estate both to accumulate capital out of 
income and to raise outside capital. At the same time 
they would encourage the farmer on good land to farm 
well and make the development of poor and marginal land 
more worth while. Moreover, men are the best fertilisers 
of land and such changes would also help to attract from 
the towns men without either the capital or the experience 
to start on their own and give them the incentive to work 
with something like the industry of the small owner. In 
addition they would help to convince the urban consumer 
that the higher price which he is likely to have to pay if he 
is to get more food from the limited land available will 
benefit the land rather than enrich landlords or ‘ feather- 
bed’ some farmers, and therefore help to secure that 
restraint in industrial wage claims which is so necessary if 
industrial prices and farm costs are to be stabilised and 
more food is to be produced. 

PAUL DERRICK. 
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Art. 9.—RIVERS OF MILTON AND SPENSER. 


THERE is something, in searching among writers for evoca- 
tive passages regarding mountains, woods, and rivers, 
which has a zest akin to hunting for old books. As a man 
approaches the sere, the yellow, and perforce abandons 
that shikar in whose various forms he actively indulged, 
it is good he should be able to fall back on reading the 
experiences of abler hunters—and writers—than himself. 
But besides the travel-books and those who wrote them, 
there are the poets, who, going back from our own times 
almost to the earliest days of geographical knowledge, have 
told of travel scenes. Their single phrase about a river, 
for example, can bring it to one’s memory more vividly than 
the cleverest prose ; and sometimes the more remote from 
our day the poem, the keener the pleasure it confers. 

It is not always easy hunting with the poets, however ; 
but all the more so for that reason will success give satis- 
faction ; and no hours in this connection are more rewarding 
than those spent in company with Milton and Spenser, 
where the search may extend with profit and satisfaction 
from the greatest rivers to the smallest streams. Both 
* Paradise Lost’ and ‘ The Faérie Queene,’ to say nothing 
of the lesser poems, abound in possibilities in this respect, 
always to charm and sometimes to intrigue us; and if 
Milton in his exaltation and Spenser with his allegories may 
particularly appeal, at times, to classicists and poets, they 
can also attract other men. 

On neither the exaltation nor the allegories do these 
few pages presume to expatiate. They merely record the 
finding of comparatively small prizes in a vaster context ; 
and if this be an unwarrantable liberty, taken to suit one’s 
minor theme, we plead in defence Hazlitt’s dictum that 
Spenser—to take him alone—‘ lays us in the lap of a 
lovelier nature, by the sound of softer streams, among 
greener hills and fairer valleys’ even than does Ariosto. 

Let rivers, then, and streams be our business, as two 
great poets mention them ; and if our pages bristle with 
quotation-marks, it is inevitable from the nature of our 
theme, which may also tend at times to be a mere list of 
names. 

Milton, as is to be expected, is principally concerned, 
throughout his poetry, with foreign streams and rivers, 
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Spenser with British ones ; but each may enter the kingdom 
of the other. Of world rivers they both name Tiber, Rhine, 
Danube, Nile, Oxus, Euphrates, Tigris, Indus, and Ganges ; 
while Spenser, though Milton exceeds him with Tagus, 
Congo, Niger, Ob, and Hydaspes (Vitasta or Jhelum),* 
names Rhone, Po, Meuse, and Scheldt, with half a century 
less of exploration at his disposal, and goes to the new 
world for ‘ huge Amazon’ and ‘ rich Orinoco.’+ 

Spenser in general qualifies his rivers to a greater extent 
than Milton. He talks of ‘ broad, seven-mouthed Nile,’ 
and says of Rhine that it is ‘ swift.’ Rhone, ‘ whose source 
springs from the sky,’ is ‘ long Rhodanus,’ and ‘ faire Ister ’ 
‘flows from the mountains high.’ Tiber is ‘renowned,’ 
Oxus ‘feared,’ Euphrates ‘immortall,’ Tigris ‘ fierce,’ 
Indus ‘ deepe,’ and Ganges ‘ great.’ Milton, though he 
styles Euphrates ‘ old,’ seldom does more than name great 
rivers. 

Both poets do sometimes puzzle one, however, as we 
have said ; and here, at the outset, is an instance of the 
difficulty of interpreting some of Spenser’s allusions. The 
‘ Ister,’ just mentioned, is a fictitious branch of the Danube 
(ancient Jstros), at one time believed to break through the 
Julian Alps into the Adriatic, to give to a province the 
name ‘ Istria’; but in no modern map or gazettec will 
any such river be found. 

Where Milton glories in descriptive epithets is in 
relation to Biblical and classic streams. Here every word 
can awaken memories, sometimes of leisured reading, some- 
times of personal experience. We meet again (even if the 
modern names be different) ‘ sad Acheron, of sorrow black 
and deepe,’ ‘ abhorred Styx, that flood of deadly hate,’ 
‘fierce Phlegethon, whose waves of torrent fire inflame 
with rage,’ ‘sad Cocytus, of lamentation loud.’ Orontes 
still flows ‘amid the sweet groves of Daphne,’ though 
Choaspes (now called ‘ Kharkah’) be no longer ‘ amber 
stream, that drink of none but kings’ ; and if there be no 
‘Lethe, slow and silent stream, the river of oblivion,’ 
there remains ‘smooth-sliding Mincius, crown’d with vocal 
reeds.’ 





* Presumably chosen of the *‘ Five Rivers ’ because of Alexander’s sojourn 
there. 

+ Actually he calls it ‘Oranochy.’ My names are sometimes modernised. 
—P. R. B. 
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Only occasionally does Milton qualify Jordan, the name 
being all-sufficient ; but sometimes it is ‘ holy,’ ‘ clear,’ or 
‘crystal.’ Arnon (the Mojib) may still with justice be 
called by travellers ‘ utmost.’ Magical names like Helicon, 
Chebar, Thermodon, ‘lucid’ Pharphar and Abbana, 
Alpheus ‘of the shrunken streams,’ ‘smooth Adonis,’ 
‘ whispering Llissus,’ ‘ swift Hebrus’ (the Maritza), ‘ slow 
Meander, of margent green,’ ‘ sandy Ladon, of lilied banks,’ 
sprinkle the pages. 

Spenser’s contributions to this category are somewhat 
fewer. Meander, to him, is ‘ intricate,’ Phasides ‘ tempes- 
tuous,’ Alpheus ‘still immaculate.’ ‘Divine Scamander’ 
(the Mendere) is ‘purpled yet with blood of Greeks and 
Trojans,’ while Lydian Pactolus, in whose ‘ waters shere ’ 
Midas bathed, ‘ glides with golden flood,’ and its ‘ golden 
sand ’ still ‘ glistens.’ He says: ‘ old Styx, grandame of 
the Gods’; ‘ bitter waves of Acheron’; ‘ Phlegethon of 
fiery flood ’ and ‘ burning, quenchless waves ’ ; ‘ the sacred 
brooke of Helicon’; ‘ quaking Cocytus’ and ‘ Cocytus 
deepe, in which full many soules do endlesse waile and 
weepe’; ‘Gheon’s golden waves’; and names Charon, 
Lethe, and Phison for full musical measure. ‘ Pleasant 
springs of Tempe,’ in which ‘ siow Peneiis’ (Salambria) 
has its source, recalls to memory— if the personal reminis- 
cence be permitted—a war-time visit to Thermopylae, a 
ride across the shoulder of Parnassus, and a glittering Gulf 
looked down upon from Delphi. 

But it is, perhaps, when the two poets speak of the 
streams of Britain that our interests quicken. Here, of 
course, Milton’s allusions are less numerous than Spenser’s. 
The most familiar belong to that famous ten-line passage, 
in ‘A Vacation Exercise,’ which apostrophises ‘ utmost 
Tweed,’ ‘ gulfy Dun,’ ‘ Oose,’ ‘ Trent, who like some earth- 
born giant spreads his thirty arms along the indented 
meads,’ ‘ sullen Mole, that runneth underneath,’ ‘ Severn 
swift, guilty of maiden’s death,’ ‘rocky Avon,’ ‘ sedgy 
Lee,’ ‘ coaly Tine,’ ‘ ancient, hallowed Dee,’ ‘ Humber loud, 
that keeps the Scythian’s name,’ ‘ Medway smooth,’ and 
*‘ royal-towered Thame.’ If the allusions testify to Milton’s 
knowledge, they require a little in the way of elucidation 
now. Mole is the underground stream in Surrey, not that 
of the same name in Devon. The legend of the Severn (as 
poignantly told in ‘Comus’) concerns King Locrine of 
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Britain, who drowned his daughter, Sabrina, in the river ; 
whence it derives its name. Humber was King of the 
Huns, who invaded Britain during Locrine’s reign. De- 
feated and afterwards drowned in the Abra, he too gave the 
stream its name. 

‘Thame,’ in Milton’s memorable passage, is really 
Thames ; and neither he nor Spenser always distinguishes 
the main river from its tributary, though Milton is definite 
when he bestows on Thames—chiefly in his Latin poems* 
—such epithets as ‘ my beloved,’ and talks of its ‘ refluent 
waters,’ ‘ bright-urned’ and ‘ widespreading.’ Readers 
will recall, too, a striking sentence in the letter to Mansus, 
wherein he declares that he heard by night, while in Naples, 
the wild swans ‘as they attuned their strains in my own 
river, where the silvery Thames . . . drenches his grey 
tresses with the swirling waters of the ocean.’ Also in 
Latin, he tells of ‘Father Thames’s dark-blue stream.’ 
Severn, which in the ‘ Vacation Exercise ’ is called ‘ swift,’ 
is also ‘smooth.’ Deva (Dee), which in ‘ Lycidas’ ‘ spreads 
her wizard stream,’ has ‘ down-darting waters.’ Tamura 
(Tamar) is ‘ swart with metals.’ Camus, as Milton writes 
it in Latin, he calls arbitrarily ‘Cam,’ ‘ Came’ or ‘ Grant’ 
in English. 

Miiton names some other English rivers. In ‘ Damon’s 
Epitaph’ occurs mention of the little Thames tributary 
Colne, which runs not far from his home at Horton. In 
the same poem are Abra (Humber), ‘ crowded with whirling 
eddies,’ and Treanta (Trent). ‘ Idumanii flumen’ is the 
Chelmer, which enters Blackwater Bay in Ess’ x; and if, as 
has been supposed, Alanus were ‘ Allan Water,’ and not one 
of the other northern streams of similar name, it would 
provide about the only instance of Milton’s—or, for that 
matter, Spenser’s—citing of a Scottish stream. 

Even a large-scale map of England may fail to show 
the Darwen of Milton’s great ‘ Cromwell’ sonnet, wherein 
he speaks of ‘ Darwen stream, with blood of Scots imbrued,’ 
and it is apt to be confused with one or other of the many 
Derwents. The little tributary of the Ribble, in Lanca- 
shire, was in 1648 the scene of Cromwell’s victory over the 
invading Scottish army in the three-day battle fought near 





* As translated by Charles Knapp, with other passages herein quoted, in 
the Oxford University Press (1950) edition of the poems.—P. R. B. 
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Preston. The sonnet, of course, is that in which, while 
singing the future Lord Protector’s praises, and including 
also ‘ Dunbarr Feild’ and ‘ Worster’ in his verses, the 
poet warns him: ‘ Peace hath her victories, no less re- 
nown’d than warr.’ 

Spenser, whose ‘ Faérie Queene’ was, many years later, 
to be so much admired by Milton, speaks of some fifty 
English streams in that poem alone, and embellishes many 
of the names with typical phrasing. Most of them, even 
with their sometimes archaic spelling, are readily identi- 
fied to-day, though some are puzzling. ‘ The swift Barry, 
tombling downe apace,’ is a good example of the latter, even 
though it is placed ‘ emongst the woodie hilles of Dyne- 
voure,’ where, however, nothing is known of it to-day. 
The commentators assert that Spenser had intended to say 
‘Towy,’ but remembered instead a rivulet which he had 
passed some six miles from Cardiff, and which ran into the 
sea near the town of Barry, and is now called ‘ Cadoxton ’ ; 
but is it not more likely to have been the Burry, close to 
Llanelly, and only a few miles distant from the Towy ? 
‘Ouze, whom man does Isis rightly name,’ likewise pre- 
sents difficulty, until one remembers that in the old days 
the term ‘ Ouze’ was, in one form or another, applied to 
English rivers almost indiscriminately, and had such 
variants as ‘ esk,’ ‘ usk,’ and ‘ isis.’ 

Thames, we know, queens it over all with Spenser. 
‘Sweete Themmes! runne softly, till I end my Song,’ of 
‘ Prothalamion,’ is its theme-music. It is the Bridegroom 
on whom all British rivers attend for its wedding with 
Medway ; when it ‘ feasts the Sea-gods all’ in the wide 
estuary. Both rivers have ‘silver streames,’ Medway’s 
being ‘ wont so stille to slide.’ Thames, moreover, is ‘ faire 
Thames,’ ‘ Thames rich,’ ‘Thames noble’; and all its 
affluents have ‘ flourie bankes.’ 

Thame and Isis are the river’s parents, Isis, the mother, 
‘a weake and crooked creature, almost blind with eld, that 
scarce her way could see,’ needing as guides the little Churn 
and Cherwell ; but the father, Thame, is ‘ stronger and of 
better stay.” (He has to be strong, says Spenser, to carry 
Oxford and its ‘many learned impes ’—though here there 
is confusion between Thame and Isis.) But ever he 
praises Thames, calling it ‘full-flush and jolly,’ with 
‘manny towres and castels’ on its banks which frame it in 
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‘a golden fret,’ and wearing ‘a diademe embattild wide 
with hundred turrets.” ‘ Decked’ it is, too, ‘in robe of 
watchet hew,’ whereon the waves ‘ glitter like christall 
glas.’ (‘ Watchet,’ be it noted, is a light shade of blue, 
whereas Milton, though likewise a Cantabrigian, calls the 
shade dark.) 

Among other Thames affluents named by Spenser are : 
‘chaulky Kennet,’ ‘morish for marshy] Cole,’ ‘ swift- 
sliding Breane ’ (the Brent), ‘ wanton Lee, which oft doth 
lose his way,’ and ‘still Darent.’ ‘Thetis gray’ as a 
stream is an enigma, until one learns from the commen- 
tators that it is the tiny Kentish Wye ; though they too 
wonder at the ‘ gray.’ 

Ranging, somewhat haphazard at first, over England, 
Spenser proceeds to enumerate: ‘ stately Severn’ (else- 
where he styles it ‘fruitfull’), ‘ storming Humber’ (in 
‘ Astrophel’ he calls it ‘rough and stout’), ‘ speedy 
Tamar,’ ‘ Plim,’ which with Tamar ‘ to Plimmoth thence 
declines,’ and ‘ Dart, nigh chockt with sands and tinny 
mines.’ Next to be named is the Bristol Avon, which 
‘marched in stately path, proud of his adamants, with 
which he shines and glisters wide’ (were these a form of 
quartz ?); and next again is the Dorset Stour, ‘ of 
terrible aspect, bearing his six deforméd heads on hye,’ 
which has been interpreted as a fanciful reference to the 
arms of Stourton. It is succeeded by ‘ Wyliebourne with 
passage sly’ (foxhunters will see in this an apt description 
of the Wiltshire Wylye) ; and then comes mention of a 
Thames tributary, the Mole, in Surrey, ‘ that like a nousling 
[nuzzling] mole doth make his way still underground ’ 
(Milton’s ‘ sullen Mole, that runneth underneath’). And 
so, passing from south to east, we have Rother, in Sussex, 
‘decked all with woods,’ Stour (the Essex one, which, 
however, Spenser spells ‘ Sture ’), ‘ of pleasant floods,’ Yare, 
‘ soft washing Norwich wall’ (did it ever quite do this ?), 
* plenteous Ouse ’ (the Great Ouse), and a bevy of its tribu- 
taries : Cle (now said to be Ouzel or Lovat), Were (nowa- 
days Tove), Granta (Cam), and ‘ Rowne,’ which the com- 
mentators say may be a printer’s error for Downe, an 
alternative title for the Little Ouse. All these tributaries 
‘ adorne,’ says Spenser, ‘ Huntingdon and my mother Cam- 
bridge with many a gentle Muse and many a learnéd wit.’ 

The next to be chosen by Spenser is the Welland, and 
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because of ancient prophecies regarding floods he calls it 
‘ fatall,’ though he sees Stamford benefiting from these, and 
while being ‘now homely hid,’ eventually outshining 
Oxford and Cambridge in learning. Casting back again a 
little to the south, he tells how the Nene ‘ downe softlie 
slid’; and then it is north once more to ‘ bounteous’ 
Trent. Humber and some of its tributaries are left till 
later, and omitting Don, Esk, Tees, Wear, and the York- 
shire and Durham Derwents, the survey reaches Tyne, 
‘along whose stony bancks the Romaine monarch built a 
brasen wall’ against ‘ Picts that swarméd over all.’ At 
Tweed Spenser attains his northern limit and, swinging 
westward, comes to Eden, ‘ oft stained with blood of many 
a band of Scots and English both that tynéd [perished] on 
his strand.’ 

It is only now that he harks back to Humber, and six 
of its many tributaries. He terms Ure ‘still,’ Wharfe 
‘ swift,’ Swale ‘ high,’ Nidd ‘ unquiet,’ Skell ‘ tremulous,’ 
and Ouse ‘the most of might.” The Humber mythology 
which, as we have seen, is also to inspire Milton, records in 
Spenser’s stanzas (deliberately archaic, and sometimes 
Chaucerian in wording) how these tributaries were as 
‘sixe sad brethren ... that whilome were sixe valiant 
knights ... all whom a Scythian king, that Humber hight, 
slew cruelly, and in the river drownéd quight ’ : 


* But past not long, ere Brutus warlicke sonne 
Locrinus them avenged, and the same date, 
Which the proud Humber unto them had donne, 

By equall dome repayd on his owne pate ; 
For in the selfe same river where he late 
Had drenched them, he drownéd them againe, 
And named the river of his wretched fate, 
Whose bad condition yet it doth retaine, 
Oft tosséd with his stormes, which therein still 
remaine.’ 


From Eden, after this digression, the list moves south 
to ‘ stony, shallow Lone [the Lune], that to eld Loncaster 
his name doth lend.’ The next river is the Dee, which the 
poet must several times have crossed in his journeying to 
and from Ireland ; and in recalling that to the ancients it 
was ‘ divine’ he anticipates Milton’s Deva. Thus having 
followed the English coast almost full-circle, Spenser ends 
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with Conway and Lindus, the former of which ‘ out of his 
streame doth send plenty of pearles to decke his dames 
withall.’ To place the second river, which is nowhere to 
be found in atlases under that name, we must again cross 
England, and discover from focal chronicles that, as indeed 
Spenser indicates when he speaks of ‘ auncient Lincolne 
men,’ the Witham was, in Roman days, called Lindus. 
(Who, one sometimes wonders, changes the names of 
rivers ? And—another reflection—for how many local 
people may they have name at all, beyond being mentioned, 
vaguely, as ‘ the river ’ ?) 

But wherever situated and whatever their condition, 
large or small, all British rivers—Irish included, as will 
presently be seen—pay homage to ‘noble Thames,’ as 
part of his ‘ goodlie traine.’ 

Milton, we are reminded by such an authority as Dr 
E. M. W. Tillyard, was far more given to humour than is 
popularly supposed ; and the same applies, a fortiori per- 
haps, toSpenser. Each too, must have had his recreations, 
cruelly terminated in the case of Milton by his blindness, but 
continuing for Spenser almost to the end. May not fishing, 
for example, have been among the latter’s distractions ? 
One does not find it anywhere so stated, but many passages 
in his poems make it seem possible. Of ‘ still Darent’ he 
writes that ‘ in its waters cleane ten thousand fishes play, 
and decke his pleasant streame.’ (One could wish it were 
so to-day!) He styles the Yare fish that river’s *‘ owne, 
whose like none else could show, the which they ruffins* 
call,’ while ‘ bounteous Trent’ ‘in himself enseames both 
thirty sorts of fish and thirty sundry streames.’ 

When Spenser turns to the Irish rivers, though his 
allegorical fancies by no means lessen, his descriptive 
passages become even fresher and more intimate. In 
telling of the streams in the neighbourhood of his property, 
Kilcolman, in County Cork, he evolves, as one might say, 
an allegory-within-an-allegory, charming, no doubt, but 
of less appeal to the Irishman than his evocative local colour. 
Spenser—there is no use denying it—hated the native 
Irish and sympathised with the extermination policy to- 
wards them which was then in vogue; but he did, at 
the same time, love the Irish scenery, finding in it much 





* A kind of perch, also called ‘ pope.’ 
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the same recompense for what was distasteful to him in the 
Irish as the Irishman finds for that distaste in the poet's 
love of the scenery. 

In general, Spenser when writing of the Irish rivers is 
more appreciative of the southern ones, as being so close 
to him, than of the others. He does go north, however, 
from his first choice, which is the Liffey, to name the 
Boyne, and farther north still for the Bann, and across 
Ireland from the Slaney, in Wexford, to the Shannon. 
Liffey he describes as ‘ rolling down the lea,’ which some- 
how seems to fit that river admirably even to-day, passing 
smoothly as it does between open grasslands. Shannon 
(‘Shenan ’ to Spenser) is ‘ spacious, spreading like a sea.’ 
Boyne—what might he not have said of it had he lived a 
century later ?—he touches with the single apt word ‘ plea- 
sant,’ while Bann is singled out among all those rivers 
entitled to the term as ‘ fishy-fruitfull.’ Farther to the 
north the modern Foyle is called ‘ Liffar deepe,’ and the 
turbid little Drowes, which forms the Ulster-Connaught 
boundary, is ‘sad Trowis, that once his people overran,’ 
an allusion to the tradition that, many years before the 
Christian era, it suddenly overflowed its banks, drowning 
a multitude of people, and turning its valley into a lake. 

To Spenser’s northern Irish rivers we must now, it 
seems, if we agree again with the commentators, add the 
Blackwater (his ‘ swift Awniduff’), and no longer confuse 
it with the even more beautiful Munster river of that name 
which runs so close to Kilcolman. From Slaney, there- 
fore, which is justly described as ‘ stony,’ if we turn south 
and ignore for the present the Aubrian, we reach the river 
which Spenser calls ‘ Allo,’ but which is in fact the Munster 
Blackwater (or Avonmore), to which the real Allo is but a 
small tributary. It is this Blackwater which he means 
when he says ‘strong Allo, tombling from Slewlogher steepe,’ 
and it has its source in the Slieve Loughera hills, while its 
tributary comes from slightly farther north. And then, 
succeeding Spenser’s Allo (Blackwater) in the stanzas of 
‘The Faérie Queene,’ is the stream which he loved best, 
that ‘ Mulla mine, whose waves I whilolm taught to weepe.’ 
Before returning to it later we should mention that there 
is still a controversy among experts as to ‘ stony ’ Aubrian, 
the only one of his Irish rivers not definitely identified. 
Also we shall pass to his ‘three great rivers,’ Suir, Nore, 
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and Barrow, ‘ poured forth,’ he says, ‘ as three faire sons,’ 
to ‘scour many countreis’; and pass on, farther, to his 
remaining Irish rivers. 

Aubrian has been the cause of a deal of trouble. With 
varying degrees of plausibility it has been recognised as a 
torrent which comes down from the hills to enter the sea at 
Bray ; a bigger one, called ‘ Brianach,’ which joins the 
Feale, in Kerry ; and a tributary of the Slaney, the ‘ Urrin,’ 
with a particularly stony bed ; or it may even be the estuary 
portion of Waterford harbour. 

To Suir, Nore, and Barrow, then, Spenser turns, after 
some lines of that allegory-in-an-allegory already spoken 
of. This tells of a certain ‘Gyant’ and ‘ Nimph’ in the 
Slieve Bloom mountains who were, he pretends, their 
parents; and however unenthusiastic about the allego.y 
the inhabitants of the countryside through which these 
rivers run may be, they are one with him when he terms it 
‘the richest champain that may else be rid.’ 

That the Bann is not, by any means, the only one of 
Ireland’s rivers which the poet finds ‘ fishy-fruitfull’ we 
shall see ; and lonely as he must often have been during 
his nine years in an alien country, may he not, one asks 
oneself, have found solace, not alone in the scenery, but in 
roaming his beloved streams, perhaps in company with 
anglers ? 

Of the Suir, which Spenser writes ‘ Shure,’ exactly as it 
is properly pronounced, and which he invokes as ‘ gentle 
Shure, that making way by sweete Clonmel adornes rich 
Waterford,’ a native of Tipperary* who saw—and wrote of 
—many rivers, the world over, in his day, writes in his 
* Autobiography ’ : ‘ Spenser calls it ‘‘ the gentle Shure ”’ ; 
but it was many things besides ; green-banked, willowy, 
winding, pebbly, with deep limpid pools and silvery 
shallows—‘‘ the fishfull Swire,’’ another old writer calls it.’ 
And Spenser, too, would call Suir ‘ fishfull’ did he not 
substitute for that, ‘ faire Shure, in which are thousand 
salmons bred.’ ‘ Famous Shure’ is another of his terms. 
Of one of its sister-rivers he says ‘ goodly Barrow, which 
doth hoard great heapes of salmon in his bosome deepe ’ ; 
and if of the other he merely says ‘ stubborne Newre, 
whose waters gray by faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte [New 





* General Sir W. Butler, whose home was on its banks. 
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Ross] boord,’ he must well have known its ‘ fishfulness.’ 
The three fine rivers, ‘long sundred, doe at last accord to 
join in one, ere to the sea they come.’ This is the con- 
junction which forms, with the sea, the estuary that may 
be the problem stream, Aubrian. 

And so the survey passes round to the southern coast 
of Ireland, with the next river to be spoken of ‘ the wide- 
embayéd Mayre,’ which is the Kenmare River (though 
more of bay than river). It is succeeded by ‘the pleasaunt 
Bandon, crownd with manny a woode,’ ‘the spreading 
Lee, that like an island fayre encloseth Corke with its 
divided flood,’ and the ‘ balefull Oure [really the Avonbeg, 
or Avoca, which joins another Avonmore at the ‘ Meeting 
of the Waters,’ in Wicklow] late stained with English blood,’ 
the reference being to a disaster which overtook an English 
army in Glenmalure, in 1580, and which Spenser may have 
witnessed. (Characteristically, he took the last syllable of 
the name to suit his metre.) 

All these Irish streams and rivers, with many more 
“whose names no tongue can tell,’ are then supposed, in 
the way of allegory, as we saw earlier, to go as part of 
Thames’s ‘ goodlie traine’ to attend its wedding with Med- 
way ; and if the story has no pronounced appeal to Irish- 
men (who have a sufficiency of legends of their own), they 
appreciate the imagery : ‘ the lovely Medua . . . like silver, 
sprinkled here and there with glittering spangs that did 
like starres appeare,’ ‘ with flowres bescattered as a new 
spring,’ and all the rest of it. Two rivulets, Theise and 
Crane, attend the bride as handmaids, and two pages, 
Doune and Frith, with a retinue of sea-nymphs. Not all 
these rivulets can be indentified to-day. ‘ Theise’ is, of 
course, Teise, and ‘ Crane’ is now part of the Beult, the 
name being preserved in ‘ Cranbrook.’ ‘ Frith’ is said to 
be the Shode at Yalding. ‘ Doune’ may be a brook which 
joins the Beult, but has nowadays no name. 

And now to return, before concluding, to Spenser’s 
Ireland. In that allegory-within-an-allegory already spoken 
of he tells of the streams which flowed near Kilcolman, 
haunt of Diana and her maidens, in the countryside he had 
come to love. ‘ Mulla,’ his name for the Awbeg, is his 
‘very owne,’ and (in ‘Colin Clout’) he describes how it 
issues from Galteemore, the mountain he calls ‘ Mole,’ and 
runs in ‘ the cooly shade of greene alders.’ He tells, too, of 
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Fanchion, Bregog and ‘ Molanna’ (the latter again his 
christening : its real name is Bahanagh). But ‘ Mulla’ 
remains his favourite: it is ‘Mulla cleare’ as well as 
* Mulla mine.’ 

In ‘ Epithalamion,’ the glorious song in which he cele- 
brates his own espousals, he tells of the ‘ nymphs of Mulla, 
who with carefull heed the silver scaly trouts do tend full 
well, and greedy pikes which use therein to feed—those 
trouts and pikes all others do excell.’ 

Familiar lines of Scott on Nature’s mourning ‘ her wor- 
shipper,’ a dead poet, in the course of which he declares: 


‘ That rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave’ 


might well have been inspired by Spenser when, grieving at 
Raleigh’s departure from Kilcolman, he— the Poet’s Poet ’ 
and supreme of Nature’s lovers—says (and one craves 
indulgence for the italics) : 


* Whilest thou wast hence, all dead in dole did lie : 
The woods were heard to waile full many a sythe, 
And all their birds with silence to complaine : 
The fields with faded flowers did seem to mourne, 
And all their flocks from feeding to refraine : 
The running waters wept for thy returne...’ 


P. R. BUTLER. 
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Art. 10.—IN BLACK PLUMAGE. 


THROUGHOUT the long process of evolution nature certainly 
specialised in variety. The most interesting examples 
perhaps are the numerous orders or groups which usually 
contain several species of animals, each quite distinct, yet 
in form or habit showing many common characteristics. 
Among mammals we have the cervine and feline races, the 
great Mustelide family, and many others. Birds are 
divided into numerous orders, such as gulls, waders, hawks, 
thrushes, finches, to mention a mere few. One of the most 
outstanding in this island is the crow family, represented 
both inland and on the coast, and comprising some of the 
most conspicuous birds of the countryside. ‘ The stately 
homes of England,’ or rather their ‘ ancestral trees,’ would 
lose much of their character without the rooks which 
inhabit them; and one can scarcely imagine venerable 
buildings, from ancient castle to quiet village church, 
untenanted by jackdaws, which, like the Vicar of Bray, 
have remained in occupation, irrespective of dynasty or 
religion all down the centuries. Being birds of marked 


character, each species in its way imparts atmosphere to 
its habitat, and yet at the same time all are more or less 
considered ‘ vermin,’ excepting the chough, now invested 
with the halo of extreme rarity, although, like his relatives, 
regarded askance in his heyday. 

Even ‘ Parson Rook,’ once catalogued as the 


‘ . , » « 
farmer's friend 
On whom in part good crops depend,’ 


has been relegated to the list of undesirables, and for the 
usual reason. The evil that he does is so evident on 
ravaged seed-fields ; the good too often concealed in his 
carcase suspended from a stick as a warning to his fellows. 
His past services, being indirect, are forgotten when he 
departs from the paths of virtue, if indeed realised at all. 

The raven, although nominally protected by law, has 
few friends apart from naturalists. Country people, 
mainly represented by farmers, game-preservers, and 
poultry-keepers, dislike him as a potential rather than an 
actual offender, since crimes of which he has been proved 
guilty are surprisingly few, for a bird of his formidable 
capabilities. The carrion crow has no friends at all. 
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Indeed at the moment he seems to have become ‘ Public 
Enemy No. 1,’ inheriting that dark mantle from the great 
black-backed gull, to whom it passed after being worn for 
a decade or so by the little owl—since considered unde- 
serving of the distinction. The hooded crow, although 
unpopular, has never borne the full blast of denunciation to 
an equal extent, because less generally distributed ; while 
the magpie has been saved from universal odium by his 
bright appearance and a somewhat romantic aura derived 
from his popularity in other lands. 

None the less, however regarded by utilitarian man- 
kind, the artistry of creation or evolution—whichever 
term may be preferred—is curiously illustrated in the crow 
family. It descends in a perceptible scale from the sombre 
raven, head of the clan, to the brightly clad nutcracker 
and jay, each acquiring and at the same time losing some 
particular quality in the process. From the raven to the 
carrion crow is a short step, one of the shortest in the 
evolutionary scheme, since it would be difficult to find two 
species more closely allied in general habits. The carrion 
crow is indeed the raven’s understudy—under in the most 
literal sense, the raven being a bird of higher altitude, 
loftier flight, and physically by far the superior. There, 
however, the main differences end, and in country where 
both occur the one is often confused with the other. Upon 
various occasions I have heard of supposed raven nests, 
only to find crows in possession, and once a dead crow was 
brought to me by the distressed owner of a raven-tree 
near which the corpse had been found. To that incident 
no doubt a story was attached, the crow’s cleft skull 
suggesting an indiscreet neglect of territorial rights. 

The respective nests of the two species are so alike that 
even an expert cannot always distinguish one from another. 
Anything pertaining to the raven is usually upon a larger 
scale—bigger sticks and a stronger foundation for the nests, 
slightly larger eggs. In the case of an entirely new nest, 
that of a carrion crow may be quite as ambitious, however, 
one rule being that a raven selects the loftier trees, and 
usually—but again not always—builds in the crown, and 
never far out on a bough, as a crow sometimes does. 

The position of the nest, indeed, is perhaps the safest 
guide—unless one sees the bird. A raven builds upon 
rocks or cliffs for choice, sometimes at no great height 
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above ground, but never within my experience in a low 
tree, unless growing upon the face of a crag. The carrion 
crow rarely nests on a rock if a tree is available, however 
insignificant. Upon Dartmoor, for example, there is 
scarcely a hawthorn, mountain ash, or stunted oak which 
has not contained a crow’s nest at some time in its history. 
I have seen as many as three nests in one little hawthorn 
scarcely ten feet high, as evidence of annual occupation, 
two of the nests of course being old. Unlike a raven, a 
carrion crow seldom uses the same site twice in succession, 
although this occasionally happens, with the difference 
that while a crow in such a case merely repairs the old nest, 
a raven rebuilds upon the old one, this being the reason 
why a raven’s nest assumes such enormous proportions 
after long use. In one tree eyrie watched for many years 
the nest became so bulky that it might easily have been 
mistaken for a photographer’s hide. It was begun thirty 
years ago in the crown of the tree, a great spruce which 
grew even faster than the nest and eventually left it far 
below. Dissatisfied with anything but the top storey, the 
ravens moved up also, and the two nests, the old and the 
comparatively new, may still be seen, the one increasing, 
the other slowly crumbling away with the wear and tear 
of each successive winter. 

As with nest and eggs, a raven does not always differ 
considerably from a crow in size. Slower to mature, a 
raven in its third or fourth year may not be much bigger 
than an old crow. Even adult birds or beasts, like men, 
do not always conform to regulation pattern. Officially 
the disparity in wing span between mature raven and crow 
is eight inches—not a great difference when seen at a 
distance or when there is no chance of comparison. All 
birds, again, look big in silhouette, particularly when 
perched or flying against the skyline, and between big crow 
and small raven there may not be much to choose. 

There are of course distinctions which make mistake 
impossible with experience. The grim, uncompromising 
beak, one blow from which ends most disputes, is the 
raven’s peculiar feature, his symbol of sovereignty which 
‘none but he can wield.” Even when this ‘ hooked nose,’ 
as it is conventionally termed, cannot be seen, the sonorous 
croak with its widely varied register, varying from a deep 
bass to a rich alto, could proceed from no other throat but 
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a raven’s, and always serves to identify the vocalist 
whether seen or unseen. There is also the raven’s distinc- 
tive flight, unlike that of any other bird in black plumage : 
the serene, still-winged circling at dizzy heights, pinions 
wide-spread and open to the winds for greater buoyancy. 

He mounts into vast altitudes for sheer joy of displaying 
his powers as an aeronaut. The carrion crow, in marked 
contrast, uses his less talented wings solely as a means to 
anend. He flies because he wants to get somewhere, with 
strong purposeful strokes indeed, but lacking any pride of 
achievement or suggestion of an artist in his element. 

The hooded or grey crow marks no stage or has no place 
of its own in the scale. Although recognised as a distinct 
species, to all intents and purposes it is mainly a northern, 
or in certain cases a local, representative of the carrion 
crow, and, since it breeds freely with the latter would 
probably lose its identity if more generally distributed. It 
might be described as an unsuccessful attempt at a break 
away, which has achieved little except lighter plumage, the 
bird being incidentally the highest in the genus to make this 
departure. The rook got no farther than the acquisition 
of a pale beak and legs, which in the chough became red— 
the first imposition of bright colour upon the prevailing 
family black. The magpie became the dandy of the race, 
although retaining a suggestion of black which the jay, as 
amore distant relative, practically discarded, using it only 
to emphasise extremities, like an afterthought. 

The rook, third in the figurative scale, is really the last 
which bears any marked resemblance to the head of the 
clan, although the points of difference are even more 
pronounced. He shares with the raven the habit of a 
regular breeding-place, but differs notably in this respect, 
a rookery being as eminently communal as a raven’s eyrie 
is solitary. He is also an accomplished flier, addicted to 
aerial acrobatics which suggest although they cannot 
emulate, those of the raven himself. Raven-like again, 
he is a voluable conversationalist. He takes a definite 
step away from the carnivorous raven and crows, how- 
ever, in his strong predilection for grain, although by no 
means a confirmed vegetarian, and he starts the fashion, 
followed by magpie and jay, of lining his nest with vege- 
table material, instead of the wool used by raven and 
carrion crow. 
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In the carrion crow the genus provides a remarkable 
example of tenacity ; in the chough an even more out- 
standing failure to achieve racial survival. The decline 
of the chough was natural, no more attributable to the 
jackdaw than that of the red squirrel to the grey. The 
south-western seaboard, like the prairie sky, is ‘ wide and 
high,’ capable of accommodating all the choughs that ever 
were hatched, jackdaws or no jackdaws. The red squirrel 
had reached the verge of extinction in the Cornish penin- 
sula a quarter of a century before the first grey alien ran 
wild west of the Hampshire border. Those are the irre- 
futable facts, too obvious, one would have thought, to 
admit of question or argument. Erroneous ideas, how- 
ever, like the grey squirrel itself, once established, are 
more than difficult to eradicate. 

The natural increase or decline of a wild species is 
usually unpredictable and unaccountable. Theories ad- 
vanced in explanation seldom bear scrutiny by anyone 
conversant with the real situation. It could have mattered 
little to the landrail whether a field of grass was mown by 
one machine or several scythes, the time occupied being 
the same and either process equally devastating. All 
rodents are subject to periodical epidemics, such as that 
which wiped out the red squirrel. Rabbits recover their 
status after a few years. The squirrel seems unlikely ever 
to regain his lost position. Jackdaw and chough stood an 
equal chance. One species multiplied; the other has 
dwindled to a mere remnant. 

In the West Country where the raven, like the buzzard, 
made its notable and hitherto successful stand against 
extermination, the species probably reached its peak of 
abundance in the middle thirties. In 1938 I had sixteen 
eyries under observation, all within ten miles of my home. 
By 1952 the number had dwindled to three. From this 
it must not be inferred, however, that the Devonshire 
raven is again becoming actually rare—that is to say for a 
bird never common, like crow or magpie. Upon the 
contrary its position is still immeasurably stronger than 
was the case thirty years ago. None the less, if the present 
trend continues one can visualise a return to conditions 
when its note excites comment and its nest once again 
becomes an object of exceptional interest, like that of 
merlin or Montagu’s harrier. Indeed, apart from the 
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Dartmoor area, such is actually the case to-day, and even 
here eyries are mainly confined to tors and disused quar- 
ries. There is only one raven-tree—the spruce already 
mentioned—of really long standing, and this eyrie, I 
think, may be considered almost unique, as far as England 
is concerned, the sole remaining example of an institution 
described by Gilbert White and Hudson as once distin- 
guished features of the ‘ historic demesne.’ 

This tree stands on the eastern bank of the Taw river, 
within the bounds of the new Dartmoor National Park, 
and should certainly be preserved, being probably the last 
of its kind and likely to make ornithological history. 
Unfortunately, however, an open space on the opposite 
side of the river has become a favourite spot for week-end 
picnic parties. To these the ravens mean nothing, if 
noticed at all. The brooding bird is disturbed, kept off 
its nest for long periods, and as often as not fails to hatch 
its clutch in consequence. I have frequently seen the 
distressed pair circling for hours high above the eyrie, 
croaking disconsolately to the accompaniment of blaring 
radio or gramophone. 

Even if again relegated to the position of a merely cliff- 
breeding species, however, the raven will probably hold 
its own, at least in that limited status. It does little 
appreciable harm, but there is always the danger of con- 
spicuous birds acquiring a hostile press. One accusation 
of lamb-killing is quite enough to start a scare which may 
have disastrous repercussions. A current agitation against 
the buzzard—one of the most innocuous as well as the 
most ornamental feature of the south-western skyscape 
to-day—is representing the species as a ‘ menace,’ although 
the precise nature of the ‘ danger’ would be difficult to 
define. That is always the drawback attached to abun- 
dance, and one can only compare such an outlook with 
that of the country boy who remarked to me quite seriously 
that there were ‘too many primroses about.’ The con- 
tempt bred by familiarity often leads to actual hostility. 

Nothing but the racial tenacity already mentioned 
saved both crow and magpie from extinction long ago. 
Being early breeders, their bulky nests are fatally con- 
spicuous in the bare trees and cannot escape detection 
when sought with intent. Even allowing for the decline 
of game-preserving, guns are more numerous than ever, 
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and neither crow nor magpie is spared. There is always 
the nest-hunting boy who takes every clutch that he finds 
as a matter of course. Steel traps account for many crows 
and magpies attracted into the danger zone by rabbits 
which the gins contain, yet in spite of everything, both 
species continue to multiply. , 

Very different is the case of the jay, least crow-like of 
the order, to which it is only linked by a few generalities. 
A late breeder, its far less conspicuous nest, lined like 
those of rook and magpie with vegetable matter, is screened 
by the May foliage and often built in an ivy-covered crotch 
which conceals it even more effectually. Indeed, speaking 
for the larger woodland birds, it is the most difficult nest 
to find, and the jay gives a searcher no help. Upon the 
contrary, unlike almost any other bird, it becomes curiously 
silent during the breeding season. It sedulously avoids 
observation, is the closest of sitters, and more often than 
not both bird and nest are overlooked until the young fly. 
Yet, in this part of the country at any rate, jays have not 
increased to any appreciable extent. Although compara- 
tively seldom destroyed, they are, if anything, less 
numerous than in the days of game-preserving, and for 
this there seems to be no reason other than the same 
inability to multiply from which certain species suffer, in 
marked contrast with the fecundity of others. 

The carnivorous tendency of the crow family declines 
with the descending scale. The carrion crow is not 
averse to a little grain at times, although mainly a flesh- 
eater. The rook occasionally falls for eggs or nestlings, in 
spite of being mainly vegetarian—except for insects and 
grubs of which most birds are fond. The jackdaw differs 
little from the rook in general fare. The magpie reverts 
to come extent, preferring flesh, but also consumes wild 
fruits, and is perhaps the most omnivorous of the order. 
The jay is mostly vegetarian, as gardeners know to their 
cost in the pea season, but seldom feeds on the open fields 
like rook, jackdaw, or carrion crow. He most closely 
resembles the crows in his regrettable partiality for eggs, 
and nestlings would go the same way if they happened to 
be there. The lining of a nest, whether of animal or 
vegetable substance, is no criterion as to the tastes of the 
builder in this respect. The jackdaw lines with wool ; 
the far more carnivorous magpie with grass or roots. 
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Raptorial birds, for that matter, use twigs, pine-needles, 
rushes or similar material, if they bother about lining at 
all, so no general rule applies. 

All members of the crow tribe are more or less grega- 
rious, some perennially, such as rooks and jackdaws, others 
at certain seasons or for special purposes. Excepting those 
species which nest in colonies, they all separate into pairs 
during the breeding season, after which old birds and young 
form family parties for the remainder of the year. The 
jackdaw, of course, is less essentially communal than the 
rook, and often builds in a tree or chimney far removed 
from the madding crowd. Occasionally too an enter- 
prising pair of rooks strike out for themselves, one very 
conspicuous nest on a church spire at Whitby being an 
outstanding example. This is unusual, however, and apt 
to be frowned upon by the rest of the community, who 
may take discouraging action. In any case, one pair is 
never allowed to remain in possession of a good place. 
Unless destroyed, a solitary nest is soon followed by others, 
and so a new rookery is founded, usually at cost of rather 
than as a mere extension of the old. Isolated nests against 
which action is taken as a rule are in places which admit 
no neighbours, such as the Whitby spire, these cases pro- 
bably constituting a violation of communal law. The 
‘ follow-my-leader ’ principle is doubtless the usual reason 
for the desertion of old rookeries. Theories commonly 
advanced, such as hygiene or insecurity of ageing trees, 
seldom bear consideration. 

While birds of communal nesting habits occasionally 
depart from rule, the reverse never happens. One finds 
no settlement of ravens, carrion crows, magpies or jays. 
Several nests of either crow or magpie may be seen in the 
same spinney, but only one nest of either species is occupied, 
the remainder being relics of previous seasons. Roosting 
places only are communal, these being used by all birds 
of the crow family, excepting ravens. Where our local 
ravens roost after the eyrie is deserted I have never been 
able to discover. They disappear before sundown. One 
rarely hears a raven’s croak in the twilight, and if so, only 
at a great height, the bird probably being bound for some 
lonely crag or precipice where it can lodge unobserved and 
unsuspected. 


Most country people, if confronted with the sudden 
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question: ‘‘ Where do rooks roost ?’’ would answer: 
** Why, in the rookeries ! ’’ taking so obvious a supposition 
for granted. Indeed one may live for years within sight 
and sound of a populous black colony before discovering 
that trees which have been occupied periodically through- 
out the day become silent and deserted as dusk falls. The 
frequent comings and goings of the rooks are taken so much 
for granted that their final departure in the failing light 
attracts little notice. It is not a spectacular movement, 
as when starlings take off for a long flight. The birds drift 
away in leisurely companies, all headed in the same direc- 
tion, which is not that eventually taken unless the 
communal roosting place happens to be near. Their 
object is to intercept the main line of flight, upon reaching 
which early arrivals cruise around in slow circles, like 
passengers pacing a railway platform while awaiting a 
train. Then out of the darkening distance comes a babel 
of cries approaching in a rapid crescendo until the sky 
seems full of cawing rooks and jackdaws, the procession 
gathering volume like a flood as each converging flock 
mingles with the main stream. 

There overhead is passing the entire rook and jackdaw 
population of perhaps a hundred square miles, bound for 
some place which for reasons known only to themselves 
provides ‘ night rest ’ after their own unfathomable hearts. 
Judged from a human standpoint, the locality may offer 
no particular inducement as compared with many similar. 
Here in central Devonshire for many years the choice has 
fallen upon a wooded valley differing in no apparent respect 
from the surrounding country where coombe meets coombe 
and little but molinia wastes divide brake from brake and 
wood from wood. Yet to the appeal of this one place the 
birds respond in their thousands. With the tumult of 
rook and jackdaw cries mingle the more sinister voices of 
carrion crows and the guttural chatter of innumerable 
magpies. The wood-pigeons too come clattering in from 
every direction, converting the daylong peace of the valley 
into a veritable woodland bedlam. 

Jays and magpies are not drawn from as wide an area 
as the stronger fliers. When a great communal roost is 
sufficiently near they join the crowd—claim the protection 
of the big union. Otherwise, like members of less impor- 
tant ‘trades,’ they form little unions of their own and 
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adopt local roosting-places, where considerable numbers, 
particularly of magpies, may be seen in the spring. 

Although birds of several species may share a great 
roost, there is of course no fraternising. There are quarters 
for all, as in a cosmopolitan city, and this principle applies 
equally to nesting sites. In East Devon there is an old 
country house approached from two sides by an avenue 
of mighty beeches, occupied by rooks as long as the oldest 
man can remember. Innumerable jackdaws are there too, 
but while a few nest among the beeches in holes drilled by 
woodpeckers or time, their quarters are mainly confined 
to a group of elms standing slightly apart. As combined 
foraging flocks drift in from the fields, they divide upon 
nearing home as if winnowed, rooks settling in beeches, 
jackdaws in the elms. The order is never reversed, rooks 
in particular observing the distinction with scrupulous care. 

The same rule of property prevails throughout the genus 
and is strictly enforced in cases of infringement. The 
magpie, most truculent of the order, is an occasional 
offender, sometimes building his conspicuous nest too near 
or even inside the home spinney of carrion crows. Action 
is taken and all crows in the neighbourhood combine to 
support the law. The magpies, like modern squatters, 
prove difficult to eject. They defend their appropriated 
site tenaciously. The female, if sitting, remains on her 
nest, partly protected by the thorny dome, and the fight 
may continue for hours, but the issue is never in doubt. 
Authority is too strong, and in the wild nobody has ever 
heard of compromise or extenuating circumstances. The 
trespassers are eventually evicted ; their nest is defaced 
and the contents, if any, confiscated. Such affairs are 
common and suggest the most probable reason why the 
magpie, alone among British birds, fortifies his nest with 
a thorny dome. His truculent habits get him disliked 
and so he provides against retaliation. Also, being himself 
the most confirmed of habitual nest-robbers, his first 
concern is to guard his own, even as the human rogue is 
always most suspicious of other people. 

Among the larger birds there are few musicians, and 
most members of the crow family have been unfortunate 
in acquiring peculiarly harsh voices. This is curious, their 
vocal abilities being considerable. Expert mimics, when 
in captivity they can be taught to imitate almost any 
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sound from the note of a hunting-horn to simple words, 
at which accomplishment a tame raven is only surpassed 
by a parrot. I have come across no examples of definite 
mimicry in the natural state, where it could not be practised 
to any considerable extent, since if general, all distinctions 
of song or note would have disappeared long ago. 

All the Corvide are talkative, and a pair of ravens at 
the nest positively converse in subdued tones curiously 
like the human voice, for which they may easily be mis- 
taken. Rooks have the same habit and often hold con- 
sultations among the branches of a great oak in my garden, 
particularly when summer foliage gives them the sense of 
privacy essential to the discussion of personal matters. 
Rook talk always sounds companiable, even confidential, 
but is eminently conversation. A raven, upon the contrary, 
often talks to himself. One old bird which we kept for 
some weeks in a walled yard, owing to an injured wing, 
was seldom silent when unconscious of observation. He 
mumbled away in an incessant monotone, manifestly 
‘thirking aloud’ or expressing his opinion upon the 
assortment of stones, sticks, and all imaginable oddments, 
which he collected by way of pastime. He was an enor- 
mous bird, obviously a patriarch, and like most old people, 
proved quite unadaptable. His terrible beak provided the 
answer to all advances, and when his injured wing required 
attention, strong leather gloves were eminently necessary. 
Even so, it was very much a case of ‘ at your peril,’ and 
we usually provided him with material to chew other than 
our own hands, however stoutly gloved. A stick judici- 
ously proffered usually proved a sufficient lure and this the 
raven would seize and hold as a ferret holds on to a rabbit 
even when lifted from the ground. That bird never 
responded to the most tentative advances or touched food 
in the presence of a human being. Even a dead mouse— 
surest way to the heart of any Corvus—was ignored until 
he believed himself unseen, when it would be demolished 
ata gulp. By way of contrast, a wounded rook which we 
once nursed soon fed readily from the hand. The raven, 
however, was too old or too innately savage, and main- 
tained his attitude of uncompromising hostility until the 
day when, suddenly as it seemed, he recovered his powers 
of flight and took wing over wall and oak-tree and wide 
valley beyond, without goodbye or thank-you. 

2c 2 
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If taken young, almost any bird of this genus proves 
the most companionable of domestic pets. I have known 
a jackdaw which would accompany its owner on a bicycle 
ride. When the fashion for keeping tame birds prevailed, 
‘ Margot the magpie ’ was almost as common a member of 
a French household as a dog or cat, and although this is 
not generally known, a carrion crow makes the most 
attractive pet of all. It should be taken when very young, 
however, preferably when about ten days old; and if a 
little dry mortar or any substance containing lime is mixed 
with its food, it usually grows into a strong healthy bird. 
Failing this precaution, the qu.‘l feathers cannot mature, 
death while in the late fledgling stage being the usual 
consequence. A tame crow of any species can be given 
complete freedom. It will remain upon the premises like 
a domestic fowl or dog, and in some cases it is not even 
necessary to clip a wing. Friendliness towards man is a 
property of this race, most of whose members are listed 
among the birds for which civilisation has no use. To 
talk about the balance of nature—manifestly deranged 
beyond adjustment—is merely unrealistic. One can only 
hope that in the changed conditions a place will always 
remain for creatures whose character and interest should 
outweigh certain undesirable qualities from which nobody 
is entirely free. 

A great deal of local interest has lately been attached 
to a representative of the crow family rarely seen in the 
Devonshire woodland. The bird is an Indian red-legged 
blue pie (Urocissa occipitalis) and perhaps not strictly a 
magpie, because in some respects it closely approaches the 
shrike. It is magpie-like in appearance, however, although 
no British Corvus ever wore such gaudy plumage, and this 
drew attention to its presence long before the news spread 
that it had escaped from a local aviary. So far all attempts 
at its recapture have failed, and since it fraternises with 
the wild magpies, people are wondering whether pies of a 
bright hue will appear during the summer, as dusky babies 
followed the incursion of negro troops during the war. 
Being a Himalayan species, the Dartmoor winter had no 


terrors for it, but guns are many and publicity, hitherto its 
friend, has other repercussions. 


D. St. LEGER-GORDON. 
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Art. 11.—THE CORONATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH I. 


On November 17, 1558, the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, succeeded her half-sister as 
Queen of England. Within a few hours of Mary’s death at 
St James’s, the counsellors who had gathered round the 
new sovereign at Hatfield House issued a proclamation in 
the name of the Queen, announcing to her peoples that 
* Elizabeth by the grace of God Queen of England, France 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc.’ had ascended the 
throne ‘ as the only right heir by blood and lawful succes- 
sion.” The young Queen’s accession proved peaceful, but 
there were certain difficulties about her claim to the crown : 
for while a statute of 1544 had placed her in the succession 
after Mary, it had left unrepealed an earlier Act of Parlia- 
ment barring her from the throne. Quite apart from this, 
Elizabeth’s position was hardly an enviable one. At the 
age of twenty-five she was called on to rule a realm ‘ ragged 
and torn with misgovernment.’ The progress of the 
Reformation during the reigns of her father and her brother 
had left deep wounds on the face of England ; and the 
counter-revolution of Mary’s reign, far from healing them, 
had brought fresh blood. The uncertainty of the path 
Elizabeth would follow—whether to be a Catholic or a 
Protestant monarch—is more than hinted at in the royal 
style of the accession proclamation: for the moment 
‘ Defender of the Faith, etc.’ cautiously obscured whether 
the Queen intended becoming Supreme Head of the Church 
of England, like King Henry. The kingdom was in the 
midst of a commercial depression and there was wide- 
spread distress and open discontent in city and village. 
Moreover, England was at war with France and Scotland, 
and during the recent campaigning season Calais, the last 
fortress of a great Continental empire, had been lost. But 
amidst all these dangers her subjects looked to the young 
Queen as saviour of the commonweal. In the touching 
displays of loyalty of the first months of the reign the 
future Triumphs of Oriana are indeed foreshadowed. 

To remove all doubts about the legality of her succession 
Elizabeth decided to be crowned with the minimum of 
delay. Sunday, Jan. 15, 1559, was chosen as Coronation 
Day—a date barely eight weeks off, during which interval 
countless preparations had to be made: small wonder that 
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a foreign correspondent wrote to Brussels that the English 
were preparing day and night, both on holy-days and week- 
days. The most important question was, Who was to 
crown Elizabeth ? Cardinal Pole, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had died two days after her accession. Nicho- 
las Heath, the Archbishop of York, thoroughly alarmed by 
rumours of doctrinal changes in the English Church, refused 
to act. It was not for nothing that the episcopate as a 
whole felt that with the passing of Mary an epoch had 
ended : clerics who had fled abroad to escape the Marian 
persecution were already returning, and those who had 
stayed behind as buttresses of Mary’s government were 
fearful not only for the state of the Church but also for 
their own preferment and even their own heads ; within a 
year, in fact, all but one of these bishops had been deprived 
of their sees or had resigned. The Queen’s advisers 
realised that there could be no hope of the Bishop of 
Durham, the aged Cuthbert Tunstal—perhaps the most 
prominent figure in the Church—being reconciled to the 
new sovereign; and a tactful letter dispensed with his 
services at Westminster Abbey. Tunstal was permitted 
to name three persons, from whom the Queen would choose 
one, to occupy the traditional place of the Prince-Bishop 
on the sovereign’s left in the great procession. The prob- 
lem of selecting a bishop for the Coronation was all the 
more difficult since, apart from the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury, eight sees were vacant. Of the remainder, 
White of Winchester had been confined to his house by 
royal command for his sermon at Cardinal Pole’s funeral. 
Eventually the Bishop of Carlisle, Owen Oglethorpe, was 
appointed to perform the ceremony, as a suffragan of 
Heath of York. The remaining thirteen English and 
Welsh bishops, with the exception of Bonner of London, 
attended the Coronation but took no leading part in the 
service. The Queen had an especial enmity towards 
Bonner, and with a touch of irony he was required to lend 
his rich vestments to the Bishop of Carlisle. 

On Dec. 18, Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury, and six other 
commissioners were appointed to hear and determine 
coronation claims ; and within a few days they began their 
sittings in the Court of Star Chamber in Westminster Hall. 
They duly allowed the claim of the Duke of Norfolk to the 
office of Chief Butler of England by virtue of his tenure of 
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the manors of Kenninghall, Buckenham and Wymondham 
in Norfolk ; and the Earl of Sussex was permitted to serve 
as Sewer—the officer responsible for arranging dishes at 
the royal table at the coronation banquet. Sir Edward 
Dymoke was admitted to be the Queen’s Champion, with 
his fees consisting of a gold cup, eighteen yards of crimson 
satin, and the full service of meat and drink, as belongs to 
a baron of the realm, to be conveyed to his lodging. The 
commissioners told him to await her majesty’s pleasure as 
regarded his retaining the harness of his charger and other 
costly furnishings provided for him, ‘ in case no man object 
against him when he casteth down his gauntlet.’ John 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, petitioned for the office of Lord 
Great Chamberlain of England : he was allowed to perform 
it, even though certain statements in support of his claim 
were false. Amongst other claims made, the commissioners 
acknowledged that of the Barons of the Cinque Ports to 
convey a canopy over the Queen in procession, having a 
bell in each corner : her majesty was so delighted with the 
canopy that she purchased it from the Barons after the 
Coronation. 

Preparations of a different kind were afoot in the royal 
household. Already on Nov. 30 the Privy Council ordered 
the Customs officers at the port of London to stay the 
landing of all silks of the colour of crimson until the Queen 
had had the pick of them ‘ towards the furniture of her 
Coronation.’ Fine materials of all kinds were being bought 
up from merchants in the city to clothe the court: for 
instance the Under Treasurer spent 3,957. 11s. 4d. with 
William Chelsham, a mercer, for cloth of gold, cloth of 
silver, rich velvets and satins (crimson cloth of gold costing 
33s. 4d. a yard and blue satin 10s. 4d.). In mid-December 
an official was sent over to Antwerp to buy such things as 
London could not provide. All these costly fabrics were 
turned into gorgeous and stately robes and furnishings by 
a whole army of craftsmen, headed by Walter Fysshe, the 
Queen’s tailor ; William Jurden, her skinner ; Alice Smythe, 
chief silkswoman; together with divers embroiderers, 
cappers and upholsterers, pinners and feather-makers. 
Cutlers, saddlers, bit-makers, and chariot-makers busied 
themselves for the processions. All was prepared, from 
the purchase of 5,794l. worth of scarlet cloth and blue cloth 
to the shillingsworth of cottonwool ‘ to dry up the oil after 
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the Queen’s annointing ’ : from the 672 ounces of spangles 
of fine silver and gold for garnishing the rich coats of the 
guards to the eighteen yards of cloth of silver incarnate 
used to cover St. Edward’s Chair in the Abbey. 

Everyone at court received his or her new set of clothes 
for the occasion. The two jesters, William Somers and 
Jane, were rigged out in apparel of orange-coloured velvet, 
with purple and gold tinsel ; while William Toothe, whose 
business it was to bring the Queen’s fish from Rye to court, 
received four yards of red cloth for a new gown. A new 
robe for Joan Hilton, the Queen’s laundress, cost her 
majesty 10/. 8s. The twelve officers of the College of 
Arms—the three Kings of Arms, five heralds and four 
pursuivants—played a conspicuous part in the Coronation 
and their gorgeous coats cost 255/. On Coronation Day the 
Kings of Arms wore embroidered coats of crimson and 
purple velvet, the heralds coats of blue and crimson satin, 
with their distinctive arms painted in oils by the Serjeant 
Painter, and the pursuivants coats of blue and red damask. 
The eighteen henchmen were to be dressed in cloth of gold, 
with helmets boasting red, white, and yellow plumes of 
ostrich feathers, garnished with gold. The musicians, 
performing on sackbuts, viols and ‘ violons,’ drums, fifes 
and flutes, were in gay colours. Sixteen old pensioners 
who had served King Henry and King Edward in their 
wars each received cloth to make them smart red uniforms. 

Velvet crimson gowns were made for the great officers 
of state, like the Lord Great Chamberlain ; while Privy 
Counsellors paraded in crimson satin. Each of the thirty- 
nine ladies attendant on her majesty on the eve of the 
Coronation was granted sixteen yards of velvet for a gown 
and two yards of cloth of gold, plain, ‘ for turning up the 
sleeves.’ 

For the Queen herself the most splendid robes imagin- 
able were devised. On the eve of the Coronation, when 
she drove in state through the City of London, Elizabeth 
appeared in a ‘ mantle of estate ’’ made from twenty-three 
yards of gold and silver tissue with fur trimmings and a 
lace of silk and gold. During the Coronation she changed 
her robes twice. Her Parliament Robe was of crimson 
velvet with a fur of powdered ermines. Her Robes of 
State were of purple velvet, consisting of a kirtle and a 
surcoat ‘ made round to the shoe, with tabard sleeves ’ and 
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a mantle with a long train: with them she wore ermines 
and a silk and gold mantle with tassels. On her head in 
the procession to the Abbey she wore a hat of crimson 
velvet, embroidered with Venice gold and a few pearls, 
with taffeta tassels and a hatband of silken gold. Also in 
her wardrobe for that day were a velvet cloak, with 
twisted lace of gold, a pair of silk and gold stockings and a 
pair of gloves knitted with the finest white thread. We 
can but feel that the officials of the Great Wardrobe, who 
received 27/. for measuring cloth, gave their services very 
cheaply ! 

All the trappings for the procession were newly pro- 
duced too. A magnificent litter was made of yellow cloth 
of gold, with a quilt of white damask and a satin lining, 
and eight cushions to match. Ladies riding on horseback 
were to sit on red velvet saddles. 145l. was spent on 700 
yards of blue cloth as a carpet between the upper end of 
Westminster Hall and the choir door of the Abbey ; while 
inside a lesser length of ‘ mean silk, crimson and green’ 
covered the steps to the throne. The Surveyor of Works 
had timber brought up from Windsor and from the New 
Forest for constructing seats for the great congregation. 
Seventeen trumpeters had new tabards, and the many 
standards ordered included six St George’s Crosses, three 
of damask and three of taffeta, with white and green 
staves. 

It is not surprising that all this pageantry cost 16,7411. 
19s. 83d.—quite apart from the unknown cost of the great 
banquet. Elizabeth I has a bad reputation among 
historians for parsimony, but it is quite clear that nothing 
was stinted at her Coronation. Comparatively few would 
be able to witness the actual crowning, but countless 
Londoners and other subjects would see the various 
processions and spectacles. A sovereign was expected to 
be lavish in the provision of such pageantry, which brought 
warmth and colour to the drab lives of ordinary men and 
women. One who witnessed the great scenes put into 
words a maxim practised by princes of the Renaissance 
throughout Europe : ‘in pompous ceremonies a secret of 
government doth much consist.’ And at her Coronation 
Elizabeth stirred the hearts of her people as none of her 
predecessors. 

Her subjects naturally looked for the Queen to bestow 
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favours on some handsome peer of the realm; indeed, 
within a fortnight of her Coronation Parliament was 
petitioning her to marry in order to wafeguard the succes- 
sion. Elizabeth, who was to use her femininity as a trump- 
card throughout her reign, with a grand touch of diplomacy 
had herself circulated a rumour shortly after her accession 
that she would marry an Englishman, ‘to humour the 
people.’ After the misfortunes attending Mary’s match 
with Philip of Spain, this rumour came as a great relief 
and augured well for the future. Henry, the young Earl 
of Arundel, was singled out as the centre of her affections, 
though it was the populace, not Henry, that Elizabeth was 
wooing. He was appointed Lord High Steward of England 
throughout Coronation Day from sunrise to sunset. This 
office was one of very great authority, the right of governing 
the realm immediately under the sovereign: for two 
centuries it had only been revived for coronations, and to 
symbolise its power the High Steward walked in procession 
immediately before the sovereign. Arundel was also 
appointed Lord Great Chamberlain for the day of Jan. 14, 
the eve of the Coronation, with power to create thirty 
Knights of the Bath. 

That day, when Arundel acted as Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, the Queen drove in triumphal progress through the 
City, from the Tower of London, where she had been 
staying, to her Palace of Westminster—usually referred to 
as Westminster Hall. At 2 p.m. she left the Tower in her 
chariot of honour. Before her went members of the royal 
household, the lesser officers of state, the bench of bishops, 
the temporal peers of the realm and ambassadors ; then 
came the Kings of Arms, followed by the Earl of Arundel, 
bearing the sword of state, the Duke of Norfolk as Earl 
Marshal, and the Earl of Oxford, the High Constable. 
Over the Queen’s chariot was a fair canopy, carried by four 
knights, and on either side marched an escort of pensioners 
with axes. Lord Robert Dudley followed immediately 
behind as Master of the Horse, leading a spare horse. Then 
followed the thirty-nine ladies of honour, twenty-four of 
them on palfreys, the rest in three chariots. Chief amongst 
them was Lady Margaret Douglas, the Duchess of Lennox, 
and in company with her were the Duchesses of Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Somerset, the Countesses of Oxford, Ormonde, 
Northumberland, and Worcester, the Lady Katherine Bray, 
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the Lady Jane Seymour, Lady Howard of Effingham, and 
other wives and daughters of the chief peers of the land. 
The henchmen on ‘stirring horses’ rode behind and the 
royal guards brought up the rear. It was a splendid sight. 

As she entered the city the Queen was ‘ of the people 
received marvellous entirely, as appeared by the assembly, 
prayers, wishes, welcomings, cries, tender words, and all 
other signs which argue a wonderful earnest love of most 
obedient subjects toward their sovereign.’ The streets 
were richly decorated, and colourful hangings, banners, and 
streamers fluttered out of the windows of every house on the 
route. At various stages of the progress tableaux were 
arranged for her majesty’s delight. At Fenchurch a boy 
spoke his poem of welcome from a gayly furnished scaffold- 
ing ; while at the upper end of Gracechurch Street the 
citizens had erected a magnificent ark, with the actors 
representing the Queen’s genealogical tree: the whole 
pageant proclaimed the marriage of the Houses of Lan- 
caster and York, and the stage was fittingly strewed with 
red roses and white. Here, as at the other tableaux, a child 
interpreted the scene ; and for the benefit of her majesty, 
and others equally learned, the theme was also proclaimed 
in Latin hexameters from hoardings. At the end of Corn- 
hill a pageant portrayed the ‘ seat of worthy governance ’ 

with Pure Religion treading upon Superstition, Wisdom 
upon Folly, and Love of Subjects trampling down 
Rebellion: her majesty graciously promised her good 
endeavour to maintain these virtues. All along the route 
there was cheering from the crowds and music. 

In another pageant eight children represented the 
Beatitudes of St Matthew’s Gospel, as applied to Elizabeth. 
At the upper end of Cheapside the Recorder of the City 
offered the Queen a purse with 1,000 marks as a demon- 
stration of the city’s goodwill. In a characteristic reply 
Elizabeth said: ‘I thank my Lord Mayor, his brethren, 
and you all. And whereas your request is that I should 
continue your good Lady and Queen, be ye assured that I 
will be as good unto you as ever Queen was to her people. 
No will in me can lack, neither, do I trust, shall there lack 
any power. And persuade yourselves that for the safety 
and quietness of you all, I will not spare, if need be, to 
spend my blood. God thank you all.’ 

The pageant by the Little Conduit contrasted the 
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differences between a decayed commonwealth and a 
flourishing commonwealth: here the child-interpreter 
presented the Queen with an English Bible, which she 
kissed and laid upon her breast. By St Paul’s Church- 
yard a scholar of St Paul’s made a Latin speech which 
would have warmed the heart of Dean Colet, the school’s 
founder. Farther on, at Ludgate, there was yet another 
tableau—‘ Deborah, the judge and restorer of the House of 
Israel,’ which needed little interpretation. By St Dun- 
stan’s Church stood all the charity children of the hospital : 
one of them reminded Elizabeth that after these great 
spectacles had been forgotten in the city there would yet 
remain the everlasting spectacle of mercy shown to the 
poor by her father. The Queen kept a copy of his speech 
and promised to send relief to the poor and needy. At 
Temple Bar, where the city of London gives way to the 
city of Westminster, the giant figures of Gogmagog the 
Albion and Corineus the Briton held welcoming verses 
high in their hands; and on the south side a children’s 
choir sang a farewell. ‘ Be ye well assured I will stand 
your good Queen,’ came the answer. 

The citizens of London had provided a splendid show, 
but the hearts of all had been won by Elizabeth’s brilliant 
performance : her words of thanks to the Lord Mayor, her 
kissing the English Bible, her smiles and numerous little 
incidents had brought tears of joy to many eyes. It was 
observed that a simple branch of rosemary given to her by 
a poor woman near Fleet Bridge was still in her chariot 
when it reached Westminster. Within ten days a full 
account of this happy and glorious progress through the 
capital was on sale in Fleet Street. The city’s triumphal 
day would not merely be a matter for personal reminis- 
cence : it would be read and re-read by those who witnessed 
it and by many yet unborn who would serve as loyal 
subjects of the Queen. 

On the morrow, Sunday, Jan. 15, Londoners who rose 
early in order to catch a glimpse of the stately procession 
from Westminster Hall to the Abbey Church found the 
streets freshly gravelled, for it was a cold, frosty day. The 
lords spiritual and temporal robed in the House of Lords 
and were conducted over to the Palace. The Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster in rich copes, together with all the 
officials of the Abbey and the choir of the Chapel Royal, 
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moved across to the Palace, led by the Serjeant of the 
Vestry ; the Dean of the Chapel Royal, George Carew, 
carried the Crown of St Edward the Confessor, the founder 
of the Abbey, and other dignitaries carried the rest of the 
regalia—two further crowns, the sceptre, orb, ring, brace- 
lets, and St Edward’s spurs and staff, all of which had 
been delivered to them by the Master of the Jewel House. 

In Westminster Hall the officers at arms marshalled the 
illustrious gathering into an orderly procession. It began 
very humbly with gentlemen, squires and knights without 
liveries, and proceeded by degrees to include the most 
eminent in the land. After the knights came the Sewers 
of the Chamber, the Aldermen of London, the Squires for 
the Body and the Clerks of the Privy Seal, Signet, and Privy 
Council. Then followed chaplains having dignitaries, 
Knights of the Bath, serjeants-at-law, Barons of the 
Exchequer, the Solicitor-General and Attorney-General, 
the Judges, Knights Commissioners, and Privy Counsellors 
and Knights of the Garter not being peers. Next came the 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Lords Chief Justices of 
the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas, the Master 
of the Rolls and ambassadors of foreign states. Then 
walked together the Serjeant of the Vestry and the Ser- 
jeant Porter of the Palace ; and preceded by three crosses 
came the canons and prebendaries of Westminster ‘ in 
their best robes,’ followed by the Choir of the Chapel Royal 
chanting Salve Festa Dies. Behind the choir walked the 
bishops in scarlet copes, wearing their mitres, barons of the 
realm, the two Secretaries of State and the Comptroller 
and Treasurer of the royal household. After them came 
viscounts, earls, and marquesses ‘ in their robes and caps 
of estate, with coronets in their hands’; their ladies were 
already seated in the Abbey. Norroy and Clarenceux 
Kings of Arms, in their brilliant dress, embodying the 
Coronation itself, preceded the regalia; the Earl of 
Huntingdon carried the spurs, the Earl of Bedford St 
Edward’s staff, and the three unsheathed swords of state 
were borne by the Earls of Derby, Rutland, and Worcester. 
Garter King of Arms followed on their heels, walking in 
step with the Lord Mayor of London and a gentleman usher. 
The Earl of Oxford, the Lord Great Chamberlain, walked 
alone. Behind him came the young Earl of Arundel, with 
the sceptre in his left hand, and the aged Marquis of 
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Winchester, the Lord Treasurer, with the orb in his right. 
The Duke of Norfolk followed with St Edward’s Crown. 
And then Queen Elizabeth herself, supported by the Earls 
of Pembroke and Shrewsbury, her train borne by the 
Duchess of Lennox, assisted by the Lord Chamberlain ; 
the thirty-two Barons of the Cinque Ports supported 
the canopy over her majesty. With great solemnity the 
splendid host walked along the blue carpeting into the 
Abbey to see their Queen crowned after the rights of her 
forefathers. 

About a number of important points in the lengthy 
Coronation service we are surprisingly ignorant ; for the 
religious ceremony is documented far less satisfactorily than 
the secular pageantry. Much significance attaches to the 
order of service followed : it was the last Coronation con- 
ducted in the Latin service of medieval times, and it was 
performed before Parliament met to settle the religion of 
the land and approve a new Prayer Book. There are two 
main accounts of the service in the Abbey, but they contra- 
dict each other on points of detail. One was written by an 
Englishman who must himself have witnessed all that he 
chronicled ; the other was a report made by a foreign 
resident in London. In 1907 a scholar scrutinised these 
two very different versions of the service and compared 
their contents with the order of service in the ‘ Liber 
Regalis,’ the service-book used at all coronations between 
1307 and 1661 (indeed, the volume has marginal notes in 
the hand of William Cecil, the Secretary of State). He 
concluded that despite occasional slips which a layman 
might make when describing a long and very complicated 
service, the English account is by far the more reliable of 
the two ; and it is this account which is followed here. 

Elizabeth, having first seated herself on a chair of state 
in front of the high altar, to the sound of trumpets, was at 
four different places proclaimed Queen of England, and 
was four times acclaimed by the people. She was then led 
before the altar to make her final oblation, offering a piece 
of gold of the value of 20s. and a _ beautifully-worked 
crimson and gold pall, which was placed over the paten. 
A sermon followed—doubtless a lengthy exposition—then 
a Bidding Prayer in English. Afterwards the Bishop of 
Carlisle administered the Coronation Oath, though we do 
not know the actual words of the Queen’s solemn promise. 
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The Litany was then sung, and several long prayers, cul- 
minating in the annointing. A tabard of white sarsenet 
was put over her majesty’s gown, and the pall she had 
offered was held over her while the bishop annointed her 
with the holy oil : a coif of fine cambric protected the oil 
on her head, and a pair of gloves that on her hands. After 
Elizabeth had changed her apparel and returned to the 
Coronation Chair, enclosing the Stone of Scone, the bishop 
began the investiture. A sword was first hung by her side 
and two ‘armills’ or bracelets were placed on her arms. 
With fanfares sounding the bishop placed St Edward’s 
Crown on her head, the ring on the fourth finger of her 
right hand and the sceptre and orb in her hands. Her 
majesty next delivered the sword to the bishop, who laid 
it upon the altar. 

The peers of the realm now made their homage to their 
Queen. First the Bishop of Carlisle ‘ put his hand to the 
Queen’s hand,’ then the lords temporal knelt before her, 
and with a kiss on her left cheek promised to become her 
liege men ‘ of life and limb and of earthly worship.’ Sig- 
nificantly, on this occasion the remaining bishops had to 
wait until after the temporal peers—an indication of 
Elizabeth’s attitude towards the individuals who had 
refused to crown her themselves. The service concluded 
with the saying of Mass by Bishop Oglethorpe. Both the 
Epistle and Gospel were read in English as well as in Latin. 
Preceded by three naked swords and a sword in its scab- 
bard, Elizabeth left her throne to make her offertory on 
her knees before the high altar, and to kiss the paten. 
Various prayers were said over her there. Instead of 
returning to her throne, as the rubrics stated, she withdrew 
to a traverse (or pew secluded by a curtain) in St Edward’s 
Chapel, where she remained until the consecration of the 
elements and the elevation of the host were completed. It 
was probably during the Agnus Dei that she returned to 
the throne, and there received the pax. She did not 
communicate. She absented herself from the Choir during 
the consecration as a protest against Oglethorpe’s elevation 
of the host according to the Roman rite. At the recent 
Christmas Day Mass at the Abbey he had been ordered to 
omit the elevation, and when he refused the Queen left the 
service. The Bishop had agreed to crown the Queen, but 
he was adamant about the elevation. Asa result Elizabeth 
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could not but withdraw from the service while ritualistic 
practices so repugnant to her were performed. The Mass 
over, the Queen removed to another traverse behind the 
High Altar and again changed her robes. Meanwhile the 
procession formed again and slowly filed out of the great 
West Door of the Abbey. 

After the long service in the Abbey was ended, the 
equally long secular ceremony began. The dignified pro- 
cession escorting the Queen, now wearing her crown of 
state, re-entered Westminster Hall for the traditional 
banquet. All was performed under the direction of the 
officers of the College of Arms. In the seating arrange- 
ments the ladder of precedence was followed as strictly as 
in the processions. The royal cable stood at the upper 
end of the Hall on a raised floor. On the west side sat the 
great officers of state, peers above the rank of earl, and two 
unnamed gentlemen of the court, wearing the ancient dress 
of ducal peers of France, as ‘ representing’ the Dukes of 
Normandy and Guienne, to maintain Elizabeth’s claim to 
the fealty of her French ‘ subjects.’ We do not know the 
various courses of the feast, but we may be sure it was a 
sumptuous meal. Her majesty was duly served by the great 
household officers and those whose claims to special tasks 
had been admitted by the Court of Claims: for instance, 
the Lord of the Manor of Addington in Surrey brought to 
the royal table with the first course the special mess of 
pottage he was bound by the tenure of his lands to supply. 

During the banquet the Queen’s Champion, Sir Edward 
Dymoke, rode into the Hall on a magnificent beast, in 
full armour, ready to battle against anyone who might 
dispute the Queen’s legal right to her crown. He was 
the most striking relic of the Age of Chivalry. A herald 
proclaimed the challenge ; the Champion threw down his 
gauntlet ; and, so it was said, ‘took end with great joy 
and contentation to all beholders.’ Fresh dishes were pro- 
duced, more barrels of wine were broached. All the while 
trumpeters and other musicians performed in the gallery. 
At the end of the meal there was probably a masque or a 
play, as the Master of the Revels, the court entertainment 
officer, subsequently received 408/. for the expenses of his 
department ‘ at the coronation and the triumphs following 
it.’ During the day the Council Office issued the Corona- 
tion Proclamation of Pardon for all treasons, certain 
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felonies, and other offences committed before Nov. 1, 1558. 
A number of individuals, knowing full well that a General 
Pardon was always issued at coronations, had been leading 
a life of petty crime since the Queen’s accession ; and on 
Nov. 21 it had been necessary to issue a special warning of 
dire consequences which might follow. The pardon now 
published on Jan. 15 did not extend to offences committed 
after the previous Nov. 1, and those guilty of housebreaking 
and highway robbery were excluded from its provisions. 

It had been a very full and tiring day, and many besides 
the Queen must have been glad to retire to rest. On the 
morrow there was jousting at the tilt-yard, where the Duke 
of Norfolk acted as one of four challengers ; and on Jan. 
17 there was tourneying at the barriers in Whitehall. 
And thence with little respite to the business of govern- 
ment. Parliament was to meet on Jan. 25, and grave 
problems of Church and State required solutions. Dedi- 
‘ated to the service of her people, the young Queen turned 
with confidence to the future. 


A NoTE ON SOURCES 


This account is principally based on the following unpub- 
lished documents in the Public Record Office : The Accounts of 
the Master of the Great Wardrobe (Exchequer, Pipe Office, 
Declared Accounts 3032); The Coronation Accounts of the 
Under Treasurer of England (Audit Office, Declared Accounts 
2339/1); ‘ The Precedent of the Coronation of Our Sovereign 
Lady Queen Elizabeth’ (Lord Chamberlain’s Dept., Special 
Events 4/3) ; The Order of Proceedings of the Coronation Pro- 
cessions, with Abstracts of Accounts (Lord Chamberlain’s 
Dept., Miscellanea 32), and the earliest volumes of the State 
Papers, Domestic Series, Elizabeth. 

Of the printed materials, useful details are to be found in 
these Public Record Office Texts and Calendars: * Acts of the 
Privy Council, 1558-1570’ (1893) ; ‘ Patent Rolls, 1558-1560 ” 
(1939) ; and ‘ State Papers Venetian, 1558-1580’ (1890)—the 
last containing the ‘foreign’ account of the coronation service. 
J. Nichols in ‘ The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ vol. i (1823), 
reprinted the contemporary account of the procession through 
the city and the ‘ English’ version of the coronation service. 
Amongst literary sources, ‘ The Diary of Henry Machyn,’ Hall’s 
‘Chronicle’ and Camden’s ‘ History of Queen Elizabeth’ will be 
found useful. 
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The most important modern work is C. G. Bayne’s article on 
‘ The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth ’ in ‘ The English Histori- 
cal Review,’ vol. xxii (1907), which discusses in great detail the 
order of service in the Abbey and reprints both the ‘ English ’ 
and ‘foreign’ accounts of the ceremony. P. E. Schramm, 
‘ History of the English Coronation’ (1937) is the standard 
authority, although containing little actually about the 1559 
ceremony. ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography ’ and ‘ The 
Complete Peerage ’ are indispensable works of reference. 

In quotations from contemporary material the spelling has 
been modernised and punctuation inserted where necessary. 


NEVILLE WILLIAMS. 
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It is a bold venture for a man nearing his eighties to 
embark on a three-volume autobiography, especially on 
such ample scale as ‘My Political Life,’ by the Rt Hon. 
L. S. Amery (Hutchinson), volume I of which, ‘ England 
Before the Storm, 1896-1914,’ has lately appeared—500 
large pages of it. But Mr Amery has always been bold and 


a doughty protagonist in every cause which he has taken 


up. There has never been any doubt about his opinions, 
and he has never sat on any fences. Moreover he has 
always been outspoken about leaders who have tried to 
adopt that uncomfortable pose. The date on the title 
page is misleading, as the book covers Mr Amery’s child- 
hood and boyhood from 1873 on, including Harrow and 
Balliol and All Souls’, before his real political life began. 
He had ten years of useful and varied experience with ‘ The 
Times ’ and was its correspondent at the beginning of the 
South African War and was also the author of the many- 
volumed ‘ Times’ history of that war. Afterwards he 
became one of the most energetic leaders in the tariff 
reform and Empire consolidation campaign under Joseph 
Chamberlain. He became an M.P. in 1911 and from the 
first made his presence felt in the House. His First World 
War experiences and subsequent political life and offices do 
not come into this volume. He writes ‘The present volume 
may have its encouraging aspect, in so far as it shows that 
appreciable results can be achieved even by an unknown 
young man, provided he knows what he wants done, and 
2p 2 
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is well content that the actual doing and the credit should 
rest with others. Another possible purpose might be to 
make a positive factual contribution to the material upon 
which the history of our time will presently be based.’ 
And so Mr Amery stirs again into a glow the embers of old 
struggles lying under the ashes of passing years. Some 
readers may think that he gives full measure of extracts of 
old speeches and writings and that the story might be more 
briefly told, but the book is valuable as history, easy to 
read, and it teaches useful lessons. 

Readers who enjoyed ‘The Years with Mother,’ the 
condensation of the first three volumes of Augustus Hare’s 
‘Story of My Life,’ edited -by Malcolm Barnes, will enjoy 
‘In My Solitary Life’ (Allen and Unwin), the condensa- 
tion of the latter three volumes, still more, as they are of 
wider scope and Hare is no longer in thraldom (a very 
willing but time-filling thraldom) to his hypochondriacal 
and exhausting adoptive mother and to the system of 
fanatical, narrow, kill-joy religion at Hurstmonceaux 
Rectory, which poisoned his childhood. Augustus could 
now make the pattern of his own life, and successfully he 
made it, plentifully embroidered with county seats, 
duchesses and lesser members of the aristocracy, house- 
parties, travel, sketching, and periods of really hard work 
over his topographical and biographical books. What was 
there about Augustus which enabled him to weave such a 
pattern of life? He was neither rich nor beautiful, nor very 
learned nor witty. He cared nothing for sport or games 
or any ordinary manly pastime. But he was agreeable, 
fitted in anywhere, and was well informed. As he did not 
go out with the men after sport, he was always available 
to the ladies for carriage expeditions to beautiful or famous 
places. Moreover, in the most genteel way he could teach 
them to sketch. Above all, he was a magnificent racon- 
teur with an unending supply of good stories—the ‘ spooky ’ 
ones being usually almost incredible. He was epicene 
and a first-class snob, but really his snobbery came so 
naturally that it does not irritate as it well might. He was 
kind and he was industrious, and he lived in a whirl of 
social invitations from the eminent—and others. The 
book is really a wonderful period piece showing how life 
was lived by the opulent aristocracy at the end of the 
Victorian era. Mr Barnes has done his work well and we 
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are grateful to him for a work of historical importance and 
of notable entertainment value. 

Of all the tens of thousands of people who know Sloane 
Street and Square, how few know anything about the 
remarkable man after whom they are called. Therefore, 
‘Sir Hans Sloane and the British Museum,’ by G. R. 
de Beer, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press), is welcome. Sloane was born in 1760 
and lived to within a few weeks of his ninety-third birth- 
day. For sixty-eight years he was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and for fourteen its President. He was also 
President of the Royal College of Physicians. He was a 
prosperous doctor, a learned botanist, a man on terms of 
friendship with most of the leading people of his day, and 
above all one of the most remarkable collectors that has 
ever lived. He amassed nearly 50,000 books and over 
3,000 manuscripts, and he had vast numbers of botanical 
and zoological specimens, shells, fossils, antiques, gems, 
bronzes, drawings, Roman urns, Chinese woodcuts, and 
countless other things. His collections, acquired for the 
nation under his will, were the chief foundation of the 
British Museum. Dr de Beer says that ‘in order to get 
into close contact with Sloane himself, frequent use has 
been made of his letters, in the hope that the atmosphere 
of his time and of his personality may be recaptured.’ He 
has made skilful use of all available material and has 
given us a striking record of a remarkable man, but one 
cannot help regretting that more was not available to make 
that atmosphere more real and Sloane live as a man in his 
home life and personal character as distinct from his 
achievements. 

‘The Real Stalin,’ by Yves Delbars (Allen and Unwin), 
is a clear, well reasoned, well documented, and well 
balanced biography of one of the most notable and least 
lovable characters of the last hundred years. It is the result 
of ten years of hard work on the part of the author on pub- 
lished and unpublished sources of information, tracing the 
life of Stalin from the time that as a boy he deserted the 
Georgian seminary for training for the priesthood in order 
to become a professional revolutionary, through years of 
plotting, intrigues, struggling, imprisonment, and exile to 
the years of achievement as the almost mythical but 
eminently practical despot of the Kremlin. It is a story of 
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ceaseless, ruthless, stony-hearted, selfish personal ambition 
and determination. Purges, seas of bloodshed, murders, 
mass starvation, and a terrifying secret police service 
were all stages in the progress. When Stalin first met 
Roosevelt at Teheran he really half succumbed to the 
famous Rooseveltian charm and felt almost as if he was 
among old friends—perhaps an inapposite phrase, the 
author says, as Stalin had no old friends; they had all been 
‘ liquidated ’ in the course of years. The accounts of the 
Teheran, Moscow, Yalta, and Potsdam meetings show 
clearly what difficulties Mr Churchill had to deal with and 
how very thin all through was the papering of goodwill 
over the deep fissures of incompatible ideologies, aims and 
characters. 

In conjunction with the above book on Stalin, it is 
interesting and enlightening to read ‘The Modern Inquisi- 
tion,’ by Hugo Dewar (Wingate), which deals in detail 
with the circumstances, procedure, and results of what the 
author calls the ‘ series of world-staggering trials in which 
practically the entire Old Guard of the Russian Revolution 
publicly confessed to all the crimes in the Soviet calendar, 
and were duly dispatched from this world by a bullet in 
the back of the neck, or else hidden away in secret prisons 
from which they have never emerged.’ The trials were 
arranged not to bring real criminals to justice but in order 
to provide scapegoats and a platform for propaganda, and 
to give legal covering for the physical suppression of oppo- 
nents. One of the few who survived afterwards described 
how the confessions were produced : ‘ You reach the stage 
of utter physical and moral collapse. You become com- 
pletely indifferent towards your own life and fate, and you 
long only for an end, any end, which will bring reprieve 
from suffering.’ Not only are trials in Russia examined 
but also in Bulgaria, Hungary (Cardinal Mindszenty) and 
Czechoslovakia. This is a grim and horrible book, but it 
should be read, as it brings conviction as to what does really 
go on in these mockeries of justice. 

‘Gordon, The Story of a Hero,’ by Lawrence and 
Elizabeth Hanson (Peter Davies), is an excellent portrait, 
giving all that is needed in the way of facts, and at the 
same time a brilliant interpretation of character. And 
what a magnificent subject for a skilled wi ter—Gordon 
with a boyish sense of fun, burning ambition, and a violent 
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temper, immensely energetic, full of wonderful plans (many 
of them quite impossible of fulfilment), supremely confi- 
dent in himself, possessed by a narrow hell-and-damnation 
kind of religion, often persuasive, more often obstinate and 
irritant, kind-hearted yet at times ruthless, allergic to 
discipline and obedience to higher authority, when in 
difficulty looking to the prophet Isaiah, as Lord Cromer 
complained, and therefore unlikely to heed any current 
orders—such was the ‘ hero’ whom the British people, 
including Queen Victoria, took to their hearts, but whom 
military and political leaders found a ceaseless thorn in the 
flesh. It was always the same, yet the Gladstone Govern- 
ment in 1884 gave in to public clamour and sent him to 
Khartoum, and then failed to support him, for most 
plausible reasons, but they should have known that he 
would never carry out the task they assigned him in the 
way they wanted. The Government was greatly to blame 
and the Queen told them so openly, and so did the people 
at the next General Election. The story of Gordon’s life 
has often been told before, but never with more insight 
and dramatic value than in this volume. 

Among all the lengthy biographies and autobiographies 
which have been launched on the market during the last 
few years, it is welcome to find a clear, satisfying, instruc- 
tive, and well balanced biography in small compass. Such 
is ‘Edward Gibbon,’ by Michael Joyce (Longmans). In 
120 pages we are given all the essential facts about Gibbon’s 
life and background. Then we are given three excellent 
chapters on him as a historian and as a man of letters and 
on his attitude to Christianity. Porson’s words are use- 
fully quoted : ‘ His industry is indefatigable ; his accuracy 
scrupulous ; his reading, which indeed is sometimes osten- 
tatiously displayed, immense ; his attention always awake ; 
his memory retentive.’ It may well be added that any 
defects in his work, whether personal or of his age, are as 
nothing beside the total effect of his creative genius. As 
to his attitude to Christianity, Mr Joyce well says, * As a 
man he wished to discredit the religion which he could 
only see from the outside, without a notion of the inner 
spring from which its strength was drawn, while as a 
scholar he was determined that the Church, as a temporal 
institution, should be placed once for all within the realm 
of secular history.’ 
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‘Shelley: The Last Phase,’ by Ivan Roe (Hutchinson), 
nominally deals with the last two months at Casa Magni on 
the Gulf of Spezia, but in fact it deals with several earlier 
periods of and episodes in Shelley’s life, including the much 
disputed subject of his treatment of Harriet Westbrook 
and the true story of the child adopted at Naples and, 
deliberately and erroneously, registered as Shelley’s and 
Mary’s. This problem still remains unsolved. Many 
writers over many years have firmly placed Shelley either 
among the blessed or among the damned. Mr Roe has no 
doubt about placing him among the former, while Byron 
would certainly be among the latter. So unfortunately 
would be John Murray, the founder of the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
who strongly criticised Shelley, purely for financial reasons 
Mr Roe says, as he failed to get ‘ Frankenstein,’ not for 
any moral disapproval. Mr Roe in no way proves this 
charge. He sees Shelley as a virile man, ‘ a tall stooping 
man, the youthfulness of whose face was belied by streaks 
of grey in his hair. He was not the shiftless dreamer of 
the popular romances but a man who felt himself to be 
emotionally and materially a failure, a man keeping his 
family in an uncomfortable house, shouldering a great 
burden of troubles—his own, his friends ’, and his relatives ’. 
Mr Roe shows his bias in favour of Shelley so strongly that 
it is sometimes unconvincing, but he presents his material 
with skill, keeps the reader’s attention well, and gives 
suggestive interpretations of events. He also persistently 
calls Perey Florence Shelley’s wife Lady Jane Shelley 
instead of Jane Lady Shelley. 

‘Himmler, The Evil Genius of the Third Reich,’ by 
Willi Frischauer (Odhams), is the life story of a devil, not 
even a grand devil, but a mean, cold-blooded, ambitious, 
inferiority-complexed and hence self-assertive devil, en- 
tirely insensitive to the feelings of others, but hesitant to 
make decisions and neurotically hypochondriacal. He came 
under the influence of a more determined and forcible 
devil, Heydrich, with disastrous results for millions of Jews 
and non-Nazis. In one way, of which he would certainly 
not have approved, he has been of real use to Germans, 
namely as a national scapegoat: ‘ Defeat was perhaps 
Hitler’s fault, but war crimes are laid exclusively at Himm- 
ler’s door. The German conscience is clear because the 
blame for everything sinister, contemptible, criminal, and 
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horrible that happened to Germany and the occupied 
countries between 1933 and 1945 rests on Himmler.’ The 
German people cannot be allowed to escape responsibility 
like that, though indeed the accusations levelled against 
Himmler are fully justified. American lexicographers 
have invented a word, ‘ thanatology,’ the science of pro- 
ducing death by all infernal means. Himmler may be 
said to head the list of thanatologists. This is a gruesome 
book, but it is convincing and historically valuable. 

‘The Ballad of Sir John Philpot,’ by Kenneth Hare 
(Robert Hale), is, we are told by the publisher, ‘ not 
characterised by morbid introspection, but by exuberance, 
dash, and gallantry. ... From the beginning to the end 
there is neither obscurity nor overstrained imagery, while 
the language is not that of a clique.’ For all that we may 
be grateful, when so much that has neither rhyme nor 
rhythm and the meaning of which is veiled passes for 
poetry. Mr Hare has a full-blooded, adventurous, medi- 
zval tale to tell, of which the background is London and 
the subject Sir John Philpot, who went to sea and in fierce 
battle beat the pirates who were strangling London’s 
trade, and who incidentally had a quarrel with the doughty 
John of Gaunt and got the better of him. A ballad should 
go with a swing of rhythm and good rhyme, and, even 
though in some places Mr Hare’s lines need reading more 
than once to get the rhythm, we can thank him for a good, 
manly and stirring tale in verse. 

There is hardly a volume dealing with the social, 
sporting, and political life of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century which has no reference to the remark- 
able institution of ‘ Crockfords.’ A volume dealing directly 
with the history of the club is therefore welcome, and 
‘Crockfords, or the Goddess of Chance,’ by A. L. 
Humphreys (Hutchinson), is welcome. The founder of 
the most famous of gambling clubs was a man of imagina- 
tion and vision. He had practically no education and he 
started life in a very humble way as a fishmonger, but by 
courage and a few bold and clever strokes he quickly made 
a fortune and was able to realise many of his ambitions 
while still a comparatively young man. In fact, he was 
well known as a gambler before he opened his ‘ palace’ in 
St James’s Street. He knew that people would gamble in 
any case, so why make it a backstreet hole-and-corner 
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affair ? On the contrary, he determined to give his patrons 
every comfort and luxury and all the amenities (and rules) 
of a first-class club, for really important people. Among 
them were Wellington (though he did not gamble), Gre- 
ville, Talleyrand, Alvanley, D’Orsay, Waterford, Devon- 
shire, Disraeli, Sefton, George Bentinck, Hertford, Beau- 
fort, Creevey, Theodore Hook, Croker, Anglesey, and very 
many others—a remarkable and varied list. Mr Hum- 
phreys tells his story well and keeps his readers well 
entertained. The book has no index—a serious defect in 
a work like this. 

In trying to draw parallels between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Mongol Empire one can easily overlook an important 
difference between conquest by force and subjugation by 
propaganda. But it is not, however, easy in the insatiable 
and stupendous lust for power of the Tartar conquests to 
avoid the reminder of certain similarities. The over- 
whelming genius for efficient organisation over vast tracts 
of territory, the ruthless subordination of cultures and 
individuals to the central power, the idea of conquest and 
administration conceived in mass terms are constant themes 
through Michael Prawdin’s extremely vivid yet wholly 
factual ‘Mongol Empire’ (A'len and Unwin). The trans- 
lation by Eden and Cedar Paul is fluent, always lively, 
and admirably ordered in its handling of the complex and 
unrelenting movement of many aggressive armies ex- 
panding in all directions. A work that preserves all the 
threads of such a vast panorama and yet also compasses 
full-scale interpretations of the over-life-size despots that 
provided the central impetus can rightly claim to be a 
standard work. It is completely objective. The bar- 
baric and annihilative is stated to be so. The constructive 
factors in the civilisation they induced are also welded in. 
Patronage of the arts, even though conceived with the 
object of self-glorification and self-deification, is also 
historically assessed. Western Christendom, which in 
spite of Marco Polo has mainly presented the achievements 
of the Mongol hordes in terms of the echoes of terror, has 
failed to do justice in the main to what, on a political 
basis, must be one of the most stupendous realisations of 
domination in human history. This book is a complete 
record, most lucid and fully documented. It is scholarly, 
yet always sees the human motivation and the human 
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background. It keeps the translation of personality into 
terms of government always before the reader. And it 
presents the record of that swarming, savage, fabulous, 
never resting, and capable Asiatic dominance in a way that 
will captivate the ordinary reader, please the scholar, and 
inform the student. 

American scholarship, in terms of biographical and 
literary research, in solemnly recording every discoverable 
fact is building up a formidable corpus of literary lumber. 
It may be doing ‘Benjamin Robert Haydon’ (University 
of Georgia Press) an injustice in asking it to be interpreta- 
tive when it states categorically that it is the result of more 
than a decade of research. Mr Clark Olney provides 
much valuable documentation for any one interested in 
the artistic life of the period, but the book is dull reading. 
The author fails somewhat in the initial duty of biographer 
—to interest the reader in the full personality of his sub- 
ject. Haydon was certainly no nonentity. As the stormy 
and tempestuous friend of so many leading literary figures 
and as a serious creative man himself, he had his own laws. 
He also had his fame and his following. But there was a 
streak of the indecisive in him that in greater artists has 
proved to have special artistic purpose when resolved into 
the instinct to refuse self-committal until the time was 
ripe. Haydon was a Romantic, highly individual, icono- 
clastic by nature but orthodox in approach, fearless in his 
claims as an artist yet curiously uncoordinated in bringing 
his whole personality to drive his painting. His gifts 
were too diverse, and it may be—and his autobiography 
bears this out—that his aptness with with his pen and his 
literary approach to life may have been a block to his more 
actual realisation as a painter. 

If the fully detailed approach of Mr Olney tends to make 
for dullness, the superficiality and bad writing of the 
editorial introduction to ‘My Best Mary’ (Allan 
Wingate), the selected letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin, edited by Muriel Spark and Derek Stanford, are 
highly disconcerting in a book that contains a part of 
literary history. The wrapper paragraph sets the tone: 
‘ During all this fascinating period Mary wrote constantly 
to Hogg, to Leigh Hunt, to Byron, to Trelawny, to 
Thomas Moore and many other figures—literary, social 
and anti-social—of the early years of the nineteenth 
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century. She also found time to write the novel by which 
she is most generally remembered.” This makes the 
writing of ‘ Frankenstein’ seem almost like a domestic 
chore, such as washing a shirt. The introduction, which 
is an examination ‘ of some of the more puzzling, and, at 
the same time, the most intriguing factors of Mary Shelley’s 
life,’ is slickly written and full of annoying conversational 
snap dicta. The editors take turns with their paragraphs 
and design to play into each other’s hands with their plati- 
tudes. ‘ Human excellence, male or female, doesn’t exist 
outside of the Ideal.’ Of Mary and Hogg: ‘ This affair, 
which might have been sordid and commonplace, happens 
to be comical, simply because it never, as far as we know, 
came to fruition.’ It is a relief after this slangy, insensi- 
tive, and glib introduction to come to the letters themselves. 
They are natural if rather ordinary. Mary Shelley was no 
stylist. In spite of her intellectual bent she wrote always 
in a curiously domestic way, rather, if one can so define it, 
in the small talk of a busy household, occupied but unor- 
ganised. Letters couched in more affectionate terms seem 
overconscious in expression or else placid in the employ- 
ment of feeling that habit has made almost commonplace. 
As part of the fabric of Shelley’s background the letters 
are full of interesting material. The selection does not 
seem to have been made with this contributory idea in 
mind. There is an uncomfortable feeling of would-be 
comical cleverness. The result is that the letters seem to 
be duteous and assiduous rather than one half of a reci- 
procal exchange of intimacy and affection. And Mary had 
little humour ! 

A personal philosophy to John Cowper Powys is not an 
aim at perfection through metaphysics or religion but a 
triumph of the self through the indulgence of its liabilities. 
Hence the title of his new work, ‘In Spite Of’ (Mac- 
Donald). The enemies of the individual that he lists are 
Experts, Loneliness, Pride, Orthodoxy and Heresy, Mad- 
ness, Class, Insecurity, Belief, and Other People. These 
are not to be fought and expelled and their influence 
nullified, but they are to be cherished. Only by taking 
them into the innermost recesses of the self and accepting 
them as the natural provender of the human individual 
can the personal resolution of happiness thrive. He is an 
extremist and consciously provocative in his dogma. He 
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is vigorously combative. His fluency of expression and 
agility of idea give his book something of the quality and 
range of Greek naturalism. He has no time for the revolt 
of man against what he considers man’s humanity. His 
assurance is plausible and he has the liveliness of a sage 
to whom age increases the relish of the per se acceptance 
of mind and body, however odd and mettlesome their 
instincts and need might be. He also writes with a most 
stimulating commonsense. In spite of the audacity of his 
attack, he is not a crank. ‘If every living creature is 
actually creating out of the world that already exists, the 
world that is going to exist, we, the creators of the world 
that, under our will and our skill, under our weakness 
and our wilfulness, is even now essentially changing, 
cannot be said to be faced by any fixed objective truth, 
but, being ourselves the creators of change, are surrounded 
by change.’ However, in any final analysis his absolute 
advocacy of laissez faire must be found to be destructive 
and, in its isolation of emphasis on the satisfaction of 
personal need, ultimately cynical. As a piece of practical 
philosophy it can be compared to a dose of medicine so 
refreshingly mixed that one temporarily forgets whether 
it will act as a final cure for the ills it so invitingly 
attacks. 

A ruling on punctuation impossible to transgress is 
never likely to be achieved, but any aid to eliminate 
the slipshod methods common to-day, is welcomed. 
Mr Eric Partridge’s latest book, ‘You have a Point 
There’ (Hamish Hamilton), deals, with his usual live- 
liness, with this very intricate subject. It is thorough, 
considers fully with much analysis all the combinations 
that can arise, and suggests many original methods. He 
has an interesting and useful chapter where he shows 
unpunctuated passages in parallel columns with punc- 
tuated versions which he puts into three classes: ‘ semi- 
literate,’ ‘average,’ and ‘ accomplished.’ The ordinary 
person who wants a moderate and practical guide may 
think that the author is a little pedantic in his subtleties. 
More serious students of language will find much of value 
in his emphasis on the colour that can be brought to 
language by variations in punctuation, and the fluency 
that can be added to the rhythmic flow of words by good 
use of points. He never over-demonstrates literary ana- 
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tomy, but keeps his examples, his precepts, and his alterna- 
tives always well within the bounds of good workable 
usage, aiming to make any writing clear, well expressed, 
unambiguous, and straightforward. He avoids being 
dogmatic, admitting that punctuation is often a matter of 
personal choice and feelings and should be given some 
licence when the writer is conscious of his craft. 

The compression of the world’s history into one volume 
may seem a hazardous undertaking, but W. N. Weech has 
planned admirably the best method of achieving such a 
large scale bird’s-eye view in his ‘ History of the World’ 
(Odhams). It is in the nature of an encyclopedia and 
breaks up the whole sequence into appropriate sections, 
i.e. Civilisation of the Near East, dealing with pre-Grecian 
culture, Glory of Greece, Roman World, Peoples and 
Religions of l.Jjia, Beginning of Modern Times, Reason 
and Revolutions, etc. Some of these headings may seem 
a little arbitrary in their scope, but in fact they provide 
a workable method if one admits such broad outlines. 
The Beginning of Modern Times, for instance, is the open- 
ing up of the world after the discovery of America and 
* Modern Times ’ is really a reference to the domination of 
modern life by trade, finance, and commerce. Anyone 
looking for details, dates, and any full consideration of 
certain events and people will not find them; but as a 
record of the broad movements of history, of parallel pro- 
gress, in various parts of the world, into the uniformity 
of the narrow diiferences of people and habits of living, 
speeding up of travel, and the immediate reverberations 
round the world of any impact, political, social or 
economic, to-day, it is admirable and fulfils its purpose 
as an easy reference book. 

Mr Ivor Bulmer-Thomas is to be congratulated on a 
book of great general interest and of real historical value. 
‘The Party System in Great Britain’ (Phoenix House) 
should at once take its place as a standard work, and it 
fills a gap, as no full-scale work on the subject has been 
written for half a century. The author begins with the 
history of the system, its origin and growth, Conservatives 
and Liberals and then the coming of Labour. Then we 
are told of the two-party system as it works to-day, and 
the demand of the Liberals for electoral reform. Next 
come chapters on parliamentary and constituency, regional, 
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national, and international organisation; ancillary and 
non-party organisations and parties and the press and 
religion. Finally there are excellent chapters on current- 
day problems. The author truly writes, ‘The British 
party system cannot be understood simply as a piece of 
elaborate machinery skilfully devised to ensure govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed. The spirit in which 
it is worked is of far greater importance than the machinery. 
The spirit cannot be expressed in written constitutions 
and rules of procedure. It can be studied only by a close 
acquaintance with those who are themselves engaged in 
the party struggle.’ All the necessary facts are given 
clearly in this book; readers can draw their own con- 
clusions and admire the author’s fair and balanced treat- 
ment of all parties and his reflections based on personal 
experience. 

The founding of the Baha’i faith, told in great detail 
and with a refreshing and undemonstrative devoutness in 
‘The Dawn Breakers. Nabil’s narrative of the Early 
Days of the Baha’i Revelation’ (Baha’i Publishing Trust) 
‘ame about at the very centre of the established religion, 
sprouting up through the cleft between two interpretations 
of the proper establishment of the Islamic faith in Persia. 
The chief sects of Islam in Persia are the Shi’ah and the 
Sunnis. While both these sects consider the ancient basis 
of their faith of the most vital importance, they do not 
agree on the content or its interpretation. The Babi 
movement arose out of the Shi’ahs, who hold that 
Muhammad was succeeded by a line of twelve Imams. 
These Imams are considered to be endowed by God 
with special spiritual gifts and powers and to be worthy 
of the complete obedience of the faithful. Each Imam 
nominated his successor until the last of them, on 
becoming Imam, immediately disappeared and set up a 
system of communications with the faithful only through 
an intermediary known as a Gate (Bab). The fourth of 
these Gates, when asked to name his successor—done with 
the approval of the Im4m—declined to do so, announcing 
that God had another plan. On his death, therefore, all 
communication between the Imam and his followers 
ceased and the scene was set for a claimant to proclaim 
himself Bab. The appearance of this claimant was helped 
also by the belief of the Sunnis. They regard the office of 
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the successor of Muhammad less of a spiritual than a 
practical matter, and it is filled by the choice of the people. 
But both sects agreed on expecting a double manifestation. 
The Shi’ah look for a Messiah (Qa’im) and a return of the 
last Imim. The Sunnis look for the coming of the Mihdi 
and also ‘the return of Jesus Christ.’ The Bab (Siyyid 
Ali-Muhammad) was born at Shiraz in 1819. On beginning 
his mission he proclaimed himself the Qa’im and the Gate, 
which was accepted by the orthodox Shi’ahs, but he him- 
self emphasised that he was the Forerunner of a yet 
Mightier One—a Muslim John the Baptist. This ‘ mightier 
One’ was Baha’u’ll4h. The foregoing résumé of the 
origins of the Baha’i faith is a necessary prelude to Nabil’s 
narrative. It is a grim tale of persecution concerned with 
doctrinal matters, of martyrdom and of immense faith, 
curiously parallel to the life of Christ. It is a humbling 
reflection that so much cruelty, oppression and active, yet 
blind, persecution has operated in the name of religion. 
Doctrinal bigots, though acting according to their vision, 
have always proved to be harmful. The orthodox per- 
secutors of the Bab and Bahda’u’ll4h were remorseless. 
They seemed utterly unaware that if religion has any 
validity, its great truth must always prevail. New inter- 
pretations are merely the flux brought about by time. It 
is a terrible thought that a new faith must be sanctified in 
the blood of its martyrs. In spite of its 488 close-printed 
pages, Shoghi Effendi’s translation has no sense of tedium. 
It is fluent and sharply expressed, although, as is to be 
expected, its doctrinal references and implications are not 
easy for anygne not already acquainted with the Baha’i 
faith. 
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